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HARVESTING A PROFITABLE CROP OF POTATOES IN NEW JERSEY 


es 


HE potato crop in central New Jersey is a prominent one. In Monmouth County the tubers are 
grown in large quantities. The picture reprod.ced above, was taken on the farm of Thomas 


A. Smith, whose articleson harvesting the potato crop in this issue is well worth reading. He 
uses a potato digger successfully and says he would not attempt to grow potatoes without it. The 


potatoes shown in the picture are American Giant. 
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Carey’s 


Never blows o 





LIVE NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


One Roof Enough—If It’s Carey’s 


PRODUCE a Time-Proof Roof—one that would outlast 
the building covered—was the earnest purpose of Philip 
Carey thirty years ago, and he solved the problem as thousands 
of users everywhere will bear witness. 
sek etionens con't duplicate 1s wecgues ee Aecials tana 
Compound used in Care 


Furthermore, the meth 
tected by United States patents. 


Write for a sample and free booklet, which explains WHY 
Roofing— ‘ 


‘s Roofing under; 
of constructing Carey's 


Reduces fire insurance; 
Does not melt, rot, rust, dry out or lose its life or elasticity; 
8 proof against heat or cold; 
s equally adapted to flat or steep surfaces; 


May be heplied over leaky shingles or metal roofs without 
expense of removal; 

Is easily laid by common labor; 

Makes excellent siding; 

Aad finally, WHY Carey's Roofing is the most economical 

on the market. 


Write today for FREE sample and booklet, special pri 
distributing point and testimonials from cose aan 


secret pr 
ey’s Roofing is pro- 


responsible users, 
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Every Family Needs 


“CURRENT EVENTS” 


The little weekly paper of that name kee 4 
you posted on all the important news of 
world, and tells it in a few words with clear 
explanations. 

No need to waste time on the overgrown, 
tiresome, umieliable dailies. Take Current 
Events for yourself and for your young friends. 
Bring it to the attention of your local teachers 
and school officials. It’s a little gem ofa paper 
and is doing a great educational work. Send for 
free sample copies. Subscription onl 
oa oe iscounts for schools. ddress, 


festarn Often, 
rent a Marquette Bulldleg 
gxounee® Current Events tw: 


THE HOP 


Its Cultureand Cure, Marketing and Man- 
By HERBERT MYRICK. 


practical handbook on the most proved 
motes in growing, harvesting, curing and selling 
hops, and on their use and manufacture. A volume 
of 300 pawes, profusely illustrated, and complete in 
very detail. It is without doubt the most exhaustivee 








ufacture,. 


work on this crop ever attempted. Illustrated 30 
pages, 5x7 inches, cloth, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 Lafayette Street, New York, 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 
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| When You Write 
Advertisers 


Be sure to mention this 
journal.Our advertisers 
like to know where 
their replies come from 
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Lumber Prices Doubled in a Decade 





Much has been printed during re- 
cent years touching upon the phenom- 
enal advance in the price of lumber. 


| However, those not actually engaged 


in buying and selling may perhaps 





PRICE - DOLLARS 


HOW LUMBER PRICES ADVANCE 


hardly realize the extent of price in- 
creases. The accompanying chart pre- 
pared by the forest service, United 
States department -of agriculture, 
shows at a glance the steady advance 
in prices. Quotations represent the 


| range at eastern markets such as Buf- 


falo, N Y. It will be seen that white 
pine (rough uppers) has practically 
doubled in value during the past dozen 
years. Yellow poplar has gone up 
from $32 per 1000 feet to $53.50; cot- 
tonwood from $21 to $44; southern 
yellow pine from $14 to $29.50; hem- 
lock from $11.50 to $22. 

The federal government is devot- 
ing more and more attention to the 
question of censerving forests. This 
is evidenced by the increasing area of 
our national forest domain, which 
now closely approximates 130,000,000 
acres. Six years ago the area of na- 
tional forests was enly 60,000,000 
acres. It is interesting to note that 
while the total expenditures on na- 
tional forests have increased three- 
fold in the past half dozen years, the 
gross revenues have jumped from the 
insignificant figure of $25,000 to a 
handsome aggregate of $767,000. The 
deficit per acre is being steadily re- 
duced. In 1901-2 it amounted to five 


mills per acre, whereas in 1905-6 this 
has been cut down to two mills. 
Forest work is now receiving more 
attention by the individual states than 
a few years ago. At present, more 
than 20 states have forest officers and 


ten boast of reservations. It is nota- 
ble that the great timber sections 
comprised of Michigan, Minnesota 


and Wisconsin are adopting progres- 
sive measures along these lines. 
’- % 


Postal Program for Farmers 


JAMES L. COWLES, SECRETARY POSTAL 
PROGRESS LEAGUE 








We ask the support of farmers of 
the United States in behalf of this 
simple, comprehensive program of a 
general 1 cent, two ounce letter 
post and a local rural 1 cent a 
pound letter post. Enacted into law, 
it would save the general public at 
least $50,000,000 a year in postage, and 
the rural public—farmers and mer- 
chants—as much more in time and 
labor, now wasted in hitching up 
their teams for the transport of their 
ordinary merchandise. The resulting 
increase in the revenues .from_ the 
rural service would meet‘ any possi- 
ble loss from the reduction of the 
general letter rate. 

England increased her letter unit 
from one to four ounces in 1897. Ger- 
many increased her local letter unit 
from one to eight ounces in 1900. The 
German postoffice carries the Germar 
farmers’ produce, 11 pounds up te 
46 miles, for 6 cents, greater distances 


for 12 cents. In 1906 New Zealand 
increased her letter unit from one- 
half ounce to@® four ounces, and de- 


creased parcels rate from 12 to 8 
cents a pound. . 

Our congressman tax you, brother 
farmers, 32 cents a. pound on a sealed 
packet; 16 cents a pound on unsealed 
general merchandise; 58 cents a pound 
en books, seeds and bulbs and 4 
cents a pound on magazines, and 
with this result: 

In making his daily round of 24 
miles, visiting over 100 families, the 
average rural carrier picks up hard- 
ly two pounds of mail matter a day, 
and brings into the government a rev- 
enue of less than % cent per day per 
family. The pestal income from the 
4,000,000 families on our rural routes, 
during the ensuing year, will be hard. 
ly $5,000,000—this against an appro- 
priation for the support of the rural 
service of nearly $35,000,000. A postal 
income of $10 a year, a little over 
3 cents a day, from the average rural 
family would have secured to the 
postoffice a rural income this year of 
fully $20,000,000. With a _  1-cent-a- 
pound liocal rural post the farmers 
of the United States would have in- 
sured this income from their grocery 
business alone. 

A general two-ounce letter service 
would cost the government little 

{To Page 389] 
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DEVICE FOR MAILING SAMPLES 


England and other 


countries are far ahead of the United States in 


their equipment of handy devices for mailing samples of vartous kinds. 


Here is one that reached us recently. 
It is 4 by 6 inches with drawstring. 


cloth, in this case linen. 


linen label, 


stamp is put on the back of the label. 
tin box containing‘a,sample of fertilizer. 


2% by 4% inches, is sewed on 


The bag is made of any strong 
The glazed 
the bag as indicated. The 
In this sample post came a small 

The suggestion is a good one 


and could be used‘here.to good advantage. 
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IDEAL VENTILATION FOR DAIRY BARNS 
C. S. GREENE, STATEN ISLAND, N Y 
RULY fresh air and sun- 
light are essential to the 
well-being of every ani- 
mal, but when the ques- 
tion arises as to how 
muéh or how little fresh 
air, especially, is bene- 
ficial or otherwise, and the 
manner of its admission 
to our dairy barns, there 
is a wide diversity of 
Second only in importance in its 











opinion. 
relation to the human race has it been con- 


sidered in relation to cattle. The problem 
is how to keep the cattle supplied with fresh, 
pure air during the winter, thereby increas- 
ing the flow of milk. In the early days, when 
the only protection afforded to 
cattle was a building of logs 


For Week Ending November 2, 1907 


carbonic gas is practically the only poisonous 
element in the stables in which cattle are 
confined, and that it must be forced out and 
replaced by fresh air drawn in through flues 
or pipes, if wholesome air is desired in the 
stable. 

The carbonic acid gas sinks to the floor 
from its own weight, forming the lowest stra- 
tum of air in the stable. To permit and assist 
its escape, there was devised a system of 
chutes, running from near the floor up to the 
roof, while other smaller chutes admit fresh 
air from the outside near the ceiling. This 
method admits a dangerous and unnecegsary 
draft of cold air which fails to remove the 


“ moisture in the stables in very cold weather. 
It has been proved beyond all fear of suc-_ 


cessfui contradiction, by our experiment sta- 
tions, that an animal can live and thrive in 
an atmosphere containing three times as much 


Number 18 


effort for improvement. To my mind, the use 
of muslin curtains as ventilators, furnishes 
the first and only practical and satisfactory 
system of ventilation ever devised for a dairy 
barn. In an experience of nearly three years 
with this system, | have come to the follow- 
ing conclusions: That fresh air should be 
supplied in moderation without drafts. 
About 2 square feet of muslin curtain and 
the same amount of glass for each cow will 
produce the best results, provided the barn 
stands facing south and east, in order that 
the greater part of the ventilation can be 
given from those sides. If, however, the 
windows should be mostly on the north and 
west sides, No 10 cotton duck should be used 
in the very coldest weather. Enough air 
should be admitted by this system to keep 
the stable air at about 55 degrees, if located 
in a damp place near the ocean. In a dry 
locality, the stable temperature 
should not exceed 50 degrees in 





or rough boards, with cracks 
and crevices open to the wind, 
cattle were not expected to 
give milk during the winter 
months. The problem of sup- 
plying fresh air solved itself, 
and even with the temperature 
of the stables below the freez- 
ing point, cattle suffered no 
harm, but on the contrary 
seemed healthier than they do 
at present, when with the best 
of intentions, stables have 
been, and are still being, erect- 
ed more satisfactory to the 
designers than to the cattle. 
There seems to have been a 
tendency among certain well- 
meaning, but undiscerning 
people, to consider that cattle 
should be kept as warm as hu- 
man beings, and like some 








winter. 

Recent experiments by Dr 
Reynolds of the Minnesota 
agricultural experiment station 
and Dr Atwater of the United 
States department of agricul- 
ture, go to show that the ill 
effects of carbon dioxide have 
been greatly exaggerated and 
that the distress and fatal re- 
sults of breathing in a confined 
space are produced, in all prob- 
ability, more by animal emana- 
tions and a deficiency of oxygen 
than by the presence of carbon 
dioxide. Flint states that dogs 
and rabbits were exposed for 
many hours to an atmosphere 
containing 23% carbon dioxide 
artificially introduced with be- 
tween 30 and 40% of oxygen 
without any ill effects. These 





human beings, to be kept warm, 
even if it was necessary to pre- 
vent the admission of fresh air. 
The stable of logs or rough 
boards has passed away; in its 
place is the large, handsome 
barn, double boarded and bat- 
tened, and possibly ceiled with matched floor- 
ing, but not ventilated. -In some instances 
. holes are made through the ceiling, unless 
it is considered that the chutes through which 
hay is fed are sufficient, but the matter of ven- 
tilation, which should have been the first and 
most important consideration, seems to have 
been ignored altogether. 

The subject of ventilation having been once 
started, gathered headway, until now, instead 
of there being no opinions on thé subject, 
. there are only too many. Not only: opinions 
but devices and structures, founded upon 
alleged scientific principles, sustained by 
arguments which would be conclusive, if only 
the premises were correct. There have been 
essays and articles, speeches and addresses 
on the subject of carbonic acid gas. If we 
have believed what we have read and heard, 
we must be convinced that this much abused 


lin. 
dairyman. 





The dairy herd at the sailors’ Snug Harbor farm, 
N Y, is kept according to modern ideas. 
He has solved the problem of ventilation by 
The article in this issue by Mr Greene, should be read by_every 
The picture, here reproduced, shows a portion of this herd. 


Cc. S. Greene. 


DAIRYING ON STATEN ISLAND 





carbonic acid gas as has ever been found in 
any stable. This should satisfy the most skep- 
tical, that the construction of ventilators with 
any special regard to carbonic acid gas is a 
waste of time and labor, to say nothing of 
money. 

So far as I have been able to learn, the 
chemical changes in the air during respira- 
tion and the dangerous effects arising from 
the use of foul air, have not been fully and 
clearly defined. However, it is true that the 
air gives up its life-giving elements in the 
lungs and becomes laden with waste material 
containing many kinds of germs and disease- 
producing bacteria. It must also contain a 
vapor which quickly condenses as soon as it 
strikes a cool siirface, making an ideal place 
for the rapid multiplication of germs and bac- 
teria. These are the conditions which have 
caused so much study and experiment in an 


on Staten Island, 
It is under the supervision of 


experiments all agree and go 
to show that we do not need 
to ventilate with the idea that 
carbon dioxide must be drawn 
out of the stable with expen- 
sive, insulated air shafts run- 
ning from near the floor up 
through the roof. They go to show that car- 
bon dioxide is a practically unimportant item 
in a system of ventilation. 

The diffusion system does away with floor 
ventilation; all parts of the stable, the upper 
as well as the lower, are equally affected by 
thé diffusion system. A person only needs to 
examine an unventilated stable to see that the 
foul air and noxious fumes gather mostly in 
the upper strata of air. I make this state- 
ment notwithstanding the fact that contrary 
opinions have been expressed. 

It must be understood that any system of 
ventilation should be changed occasionally to 
suit weather conditions, but with the diffa- 
sion system very little change will be re- 
quired during the season, only when great 
extremes of wind or temperature occur, and 
even then it is not absolutely necessary, 
although it would be advisable. The most 


using mus- 


suitable material for these curtains is com< 
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mon unbleached muslin, or what is called 
sheeting. This can be tacked either directly 
op the window frames or on adjustable frames 
made of 1x2-inch strips, to be placed in the 
windows or openings made for that purpose. 
The diffusion system, when properly applied, 
has proved to be so much superior to any 
other system of ventilation that its general 
adoption by every thinking drairyman is prac- 
tically certain within a short time. 

I have used this system successfully for 
three years. I know its simplicity, its adap- 
tability and its beneficial results. I know 
others who have used it, but as yet, have 
never heard a word of adverse criticism. On 
the contrary, the prevailing opinion is that 
the system is in every respect superior to any 
other so far introduced or proposed. 


SELECT SEED CORN IN AUTUMN 


WILLIAM H. UNDERWOOD 


Corn must have life to reproduce itself, and 
the more abundantly it has this life the 
stronger and more vigorous will be the new 
life. Then the object of selecting and caring 
for the seed is to select that which nature has 
given the most vitality, and care for it so this 
life will be unimpaired and in the best cond!- 
tion at time of planting to produce the best 
results. 

In the selection of my seed corn, I select 
the variety that does best on my farm and 
vicinity as soon as it is matured enough so it 
will not shrink from its natural size when 
dried. I take a sack and put it around my 
shoulder and go through the corn field. When 
I see an ear that I think will suit me, I ex- 
amine the stalk. If it is strong and vigorous, 
with heavy foliage, stands up straight and is 
free from defects, I strip the husk on one 
side of the ear. If the ear is a good type of 
its variety, rather rough, with straight rows 
of deep, wedge-shaped kernels, I take it. I 
continue in this way until I have procured the 
desired amount. Then I take it to the barn, 
remove about two-thirds of the husk from 
each ear, tie two ears together and hang them 
on slats nailed on under side of joists of hay- 
mow, away from rats and mice. I leave the 
windows of the barn open, so the wind can 
blow through and thoroughly dry the corn. 
Later, when the weather begins to get cold I 
shut up the windows, and when it gets cold 
enough so there is danger of freezing I take 
the corn down, remove the husk, throw out 
undesirable ears, if any; the rest I store away 
in the cellar where it wiil not freeze. 

The cellar is cemented on the bottom and 
sides, and plastered overhead, and is usually 
dry. I place the corn on a platform about 1 
foot from the floor, and rick it up so the air 
can pass through it. I let it remain there 
until the danger from freezing is over in the 
spring, then*I take it back to the barn and 
rick it up in the driveway, and in a short time 
all the moisture it secured while in the cellar 
will be gone. The corn will be dry and solid 
and have all the vitality nature gave it un- 
impaired, as it was well dried, never became 
frozen and was not exposed to atmospheric 
changes during the winter. It will all ger- 
minate and make a vigorous growth, and will 
produce more corn per acre than seed that is 
allowed to freeze and is affected by the many 
changes of the weather from fall to spring. I 
have tried several methods of caring for and 
preserving seed corn and find this way the 
best. 

If every farmer would select a good variety 
of corn that is well adapted to his locality, and 
would judiciously select and preserve his seed, 
IT am corfident the average yield would be 
very materially increased. 





FIELD CROPS 


The Potato Crop of 1907 With Comparisons 








[ACRES GROWN AND TOTAL PRODUCTION, ESTIMATED IN ROUND THOUSANDS. ]} 
-— Acres grown——, -—Yield p a, bus—,. -—Total production, bus—, 


=~ 1907 1906 1905 1904 "07 ’06 
The northwest: 


Mich .... 250 235 255 268 95 94 
Wis ...is 220 240 230 242 82 77 
TB vvévesve 160 165 160 164 97 109 
Minn .... 135 145 148 150 94 90 





Total 765 785 793 824 
Middle northern states: 


N Y .... 355 360 3867 360 92 
PO vvcces 212 210 212 210 85 97 
- svasvas 160 168 171 173 75 90 


Total 727 738 760 743 
New England: 


Me .cecsee 80 74 67 66 140 236 
N HH .uwse 20 20 20 20 120 112 
VE wcccee 21 21 22 22 100 90 
Mass .... 25 24 24 25. i110 110 
RI ...0- 5 5 5 6 100 110 
CE cidcas's 20 20 20 20 95 90 


NJ » 46 46 45 45 90 95 
Ind . - 83 86 90 92 98 80 
Tw cccce 144 152 154 1651 75 87 
MO .ccoee 8 86 87 85 89 92 
Kan ..... 84 87 88 85 58 83 
Neb ..... 91 91 92 88 78 88 
D wecece 41 44 42 37 81 90 
N D 26 24 22 21 86 87 
* Cok coven 45 42 45 40 150 135 
Cal .scu 40 41 40 42 148 148 
Ore ...:- 37 36 33 33 160 125 
Wash ... 33 27 28 26 175 140 
Other ... 540 550 540 555 73 175 





Total 1,294 1,312 1,301 1,285 
Tot’l, U S.2,957 2,999 3,002 3,025 91 95 











"05 04 1907 1906 1905 1904 


86 106 23,750 22,210 20,400 28,408 
70 110 18,040 18,480 16,100 26,620 
90 118 15,520 16,500 14,400 19,352 
60 84 12,690 13,050 8,800 12,600 





70,000 70,240 59,700 86,980 





77 86 32,660 36,000 28,259 30,960 
75 80 18,020 20,370 15,900 17,220 
75 95 12,000 15,120 12,825 16,435 


62,680 71,490 56,984 64,615 





190 200 11,200 17,500 12,730 13,200 
120 145 2,400 2,240 2,400 2,900 


105 125 2,750 2,640 2,520 3,125 
100 100 500 550 500 500 
95 100 1,900 1,800 1,900 2,000 


20,850 26,620 22,250 24,145 





90 95 4,140 4,370 —_ 4,275 


130 115 5,775 3,780 3,640 2,990 
70 78 39,420 41,250 37,800 43,290 


111,492 114,888 114,050 112,924 
84 95 268,022 283,238 252,984 288,664 











CROP ROTATION NECESSARY 


J. E. TAYLOR, MICHIGAN 


Two supposedly fundamental principles 
have so often been laid down by scientific 
writers, that they haye- become accepted 
truths. First, rye takes nothing from the at- 
mosphere, hence adds nothing to the soil; 
second, potatoes must not succeed or follow 
potatoes for a term of even two or three 
years. 

A corollary to the first is: rye may affect 
a mechanical benefit to soil. Empirical sci- 
ence often upsets well-grounded theories. 
I give an instance: A field of six acres 
of sand loam, loose and friable, ap- 
parently ideal in mechanical condition, 
has been cropped with potatoes 12 years 
in succession, excepting two or three sea- 
sons, when beans were used in place of 
potatoes. No fertilizers have been used, ex- 
cepting two or three light applications of 
barnyard manure. In the first of the series 
the yield of potatoes was 75 to 125 bushels 
per acre; two years.ago about 250 bushels; 
one year ago over 200 bushels, and now 
promises 200 or better for the present season. 

Each year this ground has been sown to 
rye, the rye plowed under just at heading 
out, excepting last fall, when.the rye was 
omitted. The luxurious growth ‘ef weeds on 
this soil indicates it is exceedingly rich in 
plant food. The quality of potatos is as 
much improved as is the yield since the 
first years of the trial. * 

Incidental to the above, a few years ago 
sowed some rutabaga and turnip seed near 
an old straw stack. Some seed fell on a 
pile of chaff and straw and matured full- 
sized roots of six or seven pounds’ weight on 
top of that chaff, 3. or. 4 feet above the 
ground. A careful examination did not dis- 
close any roots extending down to the earth. 
It was a wet season and these rutabagas 
seemed to grow on air, straw and water. As 
there is no stronger fertilizer than rotting 
rutabagas, are we to longer accept the 
scientific dogma, that legumes alone add 
fertility to the soil? For one, I discarded 
the theory years ago and while I admit the 
general desirability and superior quality of 





legumes, I also prize rye very highly. Corn 
is even better, but more expensive to plow 
under, and turnips and rutabagas excel any 
legume grown as a fertilizer. 

For 100 years in succession you may fatten 
steers in the same manger, provided the 
manger is supplied with food, and kept in 
mechanical condition so the food can be 
reached. Can it be true, that after all, the 
earth is only the plant manger, and can be 
used for time unlimited, provided simple 
processes are followed to preserve conditions 
that are required? I do not believe we can 
forever take from, add nothing to, and re- 
ceive full crops from the soil, but I do be- 
lieve we can control conditions that will 
permit nature to reimburse her own losses. 
I am a believer in science, but not in scien- 
tists as I often find them. 


Handling Potatoes Economically—In mov- 
ing potatoes from the field, I would advise 
against crates; use grain sacks. You do not 
need to have a low wagon, but have a wagon 
with a bed on it, with a plank attached to 
the back end, and when you start to dig, 
divide the rows into as many stations as 
you have pickers; throw the empty sacks to 
the stations as you go down the line, and 
take the full’ sacks as you go back, without 
tying. I prefer to have boys from 12 to 14 
years old to men, to pick potatoes. They 
will pick up more. Their backs stand it bet- 
ter. Give each boy a three-gallon bucker, 
not larger than that. Don’t give him a bas- 
ket, because when he gets through the sta- 
tion, he wants something to turn upside 
down to sit on until the potato digger comes 
around. Let each pick a station and allow 
him ‘to sit down until the ,otato digger 
comes Bround. Put the potatoes into sacks 
and then‘catch hold of the top of the sack 
and set it down in the wagon; drive home 
and empty this wagon, throw the sacks back 
into the wagon and drive back to the field. 
In that way we have succeeded in moving 
500 to 700 bushels potatoes in a day with 
eight or ten pickers.— [William .iarkel, Ohio. 

son + 

Never Mix Warm Milk with that which has 

been cooled and do not allow milk to freeze. 





THE POTATO YIELD OF THE 


THE GENERALLY GOOD POTATO CROP OF 1907 


Shortages in Some Important Sections of Wisconsin, New York and Maine, but a Good Tofal--- 
Harvest Late and October Weather Favorable---Potatoes Usually Secured in Sound Condition--- 
Where the Shortages Exist---Buyers and Speculators Interested---Season Opens with an Upward 


Market---Details of Yield and Price Movement 


: HE potato grower in the commer- . 


cial belt ought to make fair prof- 
its out of this season’s work. The 
crop as a whole is only moderate, 
and what is of particular moment 
shows positive shortages in a 
group of states which are always depended 
upon to furnish the potatoes to be consumed 
during the winter and spring months. Ref- 
erence is made to a very few states in the 
northwest, including Michigan and Wisconsin, 
two or three in the middle northern states, 
including New York, always a factor of great 
“importance, and to northern New England. 
Subscribers who have read our reports from 
week to week, especially during October and 
September, are fully posted on the general 
situation, and will view with interest the 
figures now presented on the opposite page, 
final estimates of the potato crop in bushels, 
compared with earlier years. 

Owing to the lateness of the season, har- 
vest one to three weeks behind the usual 
time. American Agriculturist this year pur- 
posely delayed its final report until now. It ap- 
pears that the potato crop of 1907 is 268,000,- 
000 bushels, compared with 283,000,000 bush- 
els one year ago. It is larger than in 1905 
and smaller than three years ago. The acre- 
age brought to harvest was reasonably full, 
but the rate of yield, estimated at 91 bushels, 
somewhat smaller than in some recent years. 
Michigan and Wisconsin, our chiefest west- 
ern producers, under favorable conditions 
right up to the close of October, and in spite 
of some earlier vicissitudes, have secured a 
good tonnage. Other parts of the northwest 
fared reasonably well, with the shortage long 
since explained in southwestern territory. 

No state grows as many potatoes as New 
York. This year the crop is behind that of 
1906, but better than a recent average. Maine 
potatoes are far short, and large quantities of 
those finally brought to harvest have been 
rushed to starch factories, so that actual 
shipments from Aroostook county may = fall 
off a half from last year, suggesting the possi- 
bility of high prices next spring for northern 
Maine seed stock, as shipped to the south 
and south west. 





RETROSPECT AND MARKET OUTLOOK 
Conditions attending the potato crop dur- 
ing the growing season are quite generally 





understood by our careful readers. In many 
parts of the north the spring was unfavor- 
able, and for that matter, midsummer 
brought uneven conditions for plant growth. 
July and August were exceedingly dry from 
Lake Erie eastward, and with the opening of 
September came drenching. rains (in fact, 
some of these in August), attended by such 
climatic conditions as to develop blight and 
eventually rot, this particularly true in north- 
ern New England, an important potato sec- 
tion. Late summer brought too much rain 
and lack of sunshine in parts of the central 
west, threatening the crops of Michigan and 
Wisconsin, and, in fact, doing more or less 
damage. But finally came a stretch of good 
weather late in the season, particularly in 
Michigan, proving very helpful to the delayed 
potato crop, and aiding materially in swelling 
the volume there of merchantable tubers. 
Conditions west of the Mississippi river were 
reasonably favorable to potatoes, and a good 
rate of yield is noted in Colorado and on the 
Pacific slope. 

As to quality, potatoes are generally fair 
to good, barring the evidences of rot. There 
seems to be general freedom from fungous 
imperfections, 
new. going into cellar, pit and warehouse 
seems to have good keeping qualities. The 
new crop is accorded a generous welcome on 
the part of buyers, and as shown in American 
Agriculturist market pages in recent weeks, 
reasonably good prices are realized at the 
harvest field, many farmers selling under the 


stimulus of an advance from opening figures. 


At the same time, where equipped with stor- 
age facilities, we note quite a disposition on 
the part of growers to hold for still better 
prices. Whether this proves wise, of course 
remains to be seen. Our advices from pro- 
ducing sections show that dealers in the in- 
terior have somewhat increased their storage 
facilities, and at the close of October there is 
really marked interest on the part of specu- 
lators and dealers. 
THE SITUATION IN THE NORTHWEST 

Michigan has turned off a reasonably good 
crop of potatoes, despite considerable blight 
and an unfavorable early season. Blight came 
late, and the crop therefore largely escaped 
its ravages, although, of course, some dam- 
age realized. Our reports indicate compara- 


FAMILY COMRADESHIP MEANS FULL ENJOYMENT OF AN INDIAN SUMMER DAY 


and the merchantable stock‘ 
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tively little rot in potatoes up to the third 


YEAR 


week in October. There were no heavy frosts 
to cause damage until long after the middle 
of the month, and this has proved especially 
favorable to the harvest. Many consider it 
the best all-around crop in three or four 
years. Michigan farmers are selling rather 
freely from the field under the speculative 
inquiry, part from eastern dealers. Late Oc- 
tober prices at Michigan shipping points are 
35 to 50 cents per bushel, largely 40 and 45 
cents. 

A somewhat smaller acreage was finally 
brought to harvest in Wisconsin, but the rate 
of yield proved better than a year ago. On 
account of higher prices for dairy products, 
not a few Wisconsin farmers the past season 
neglected potatoes for milk. There was more 
or less blight in potatoes and considerable 
rot finally developed. In the great potato sec- 
tion of central Wisconsin the crop as a whole 
is comparatively light, the cold and wet spring 
interfering with the acreage. But fortunately 
there is little rot or scab to date. Prices in 
the country advanced from 38 and 40 cents 
in September to 45 and 50 cents the last half 
of October, but some nervousness over main- 
tainance of these figures, and growers both 
selling and holding. Large transactions have 
been made at 40 to 45 cents. West of the 
Mississippi in Iowa, Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, etc, reasonably satisfactory crops 
have been brought to full maturity. 

OHIO AND EASTWARD 

The Ohio crop is quite uneven and not a 
brilliant one, although a good many potatoes 
in the aggregate. The season was trying in 
nearly all sections of the state, and American 
Agriculturist correspondents usually indicate 
a shortage in the yield at harvest time. It 
seems to be more a matter of few potatoes in 
the hill than anything else. Early potatoes 
blighted, but late varieties not so much af- 
fected, and the state as a whole fairly free 
from rot. The third week in October dealers 
offered 50 to 55 cents, but farmers not fierce 
to sell, a few getting as high as 65 cents and 
better in a small way at local city markets. 

Despite dry weather late in the summer, po- 
tatoes developed reasonably well in Pennsyl- 
vania, aided by the copious September rains 
and mild temperature and sunshine of Octo- 
ber. Buyers have shown interest in securing 
potatoes, and the: yield is reasonably good, 
both in bulk and quality. Summer blight 
affected early varieties. Rot nowhere re- 
ported serious, and a good many sales of 
the main crop at 50 cents and better, with 
speculators up to a late October date evidently 
very much in earnest in securing supplies. 

CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK STATE 


That the New York crop, while good, is 
somewhat less than a full one, is due to the 
poor distribution of moisture throughout the 
season, and especially the long-continued 
drouth of July and August. In fact, through- 
out much of the state there was a lack of 
generous moisture until about the first of 
October, and this naturally affected the rate 
of yield. -The acreage in New York was large, 
and well handled by farmers who are so well 
versed in this great specialty. In potato 
counties a great many fields run 125 to 150 
bushels to the acre, of practically perfect qual- 
ity, but this above the average for the state as 
a whole. New York potatoes are, as a rule, 
free from rot and scab, and attractive to buy- 
ers. Rainy weather the first half of October 
interfered with harvest, but this is now well 
along. Reports from American Agriculturist 
correspondents direct in the field show that 
in the last half of October potatoes were sell- 
ing very large at New York shipping stations 
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COMMERCIAL 


American Potato Crops for 24 Years 


The imports and exports corresponding to the domestic 


crop of 1906 


ere for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, as all imports are during the 


period October to June, and so on for the other 
prices for November, January and April, 
lected, because most sensitive to importations. 
ported potatoes is given under “imports.” 


years. Boston market 
following the harvest, are se- 
The average value of im- 
The average prices on farms 


of United States December 1, as returned to the United States depart- 
ment. of agriculture, are stated under “farm.” 


--—Yield in bus—--—, 


---Unitel States-—, 


r7—-——Prices of potatoes———., 


Crop - Per *Total Imports Export 

of *Acres acre erop bus bus Imp Farm Nov Jan Apr 
"OT ‘2,957 91 268,022 _ _— - — 6 — — 
706 2,899 95 283,238 176,917 1,628,461 $1.09 51 .55 $0.60 $0.60 
05 3,002 84 252,984 1,948,160 1,000,326 -74 -61 -55 -70 86 
04 3,025 95 288,664 181,199 1,163,270 .58 45 55 60 -75 
"08 3,005 81 244,445 8,166,581 434,042 -58 61 55 -70 1.05 
*02 3,016 90 271,777 58,505 843,075 66 47 -78 83 -85 
01 2,919 66 193,121 7,656,162 628,484 Al 77 -80 87 -95 
00 2,923 87 255,100 371,909 741,483 -61 43 65 72 70 
"99 2,976 81 242,950 155,413 803,360 95 .39 51 65 58 
*98. 2,778 73 203,928 530,420 581,833 -56 41 43 70 90 
"97. 2,745 64 174,116 1,171,282 605,187 40 .55 75 83 90 
*96 2,865 86 245,480 247,186 926,646 -58 -29 39 40 43 
"95 3,204 88 286,350 175,240 680,000 -73 «27 38 35 35 
"94 2,914 64 185,000 1,343,000 573,000 -45 54 38 58 70 
"93 2,605 72 183,000 3,003,000 893,000 42 .59 68 68 80 
"92 2,506 62 155,000 4,317,000 846,000 47 -67 80 1.00 1.10 
"91 2,660 93 250,000 187,00 557,000 -95 37 50 50 -45 
"98 2,606 68 150,000 5,402,000 341,000 -51 -78 85 1.05 1.15 
*89 2,601 76 218,000 3,416,000 407,000 -40 .40 60 70 1.00 
"88 2,533 80 202,000 883,000 472,000 36 .40 60 60 60 
"87 «2,357 57 134,000 8,260,000 404,000 -45 .69 380 .90 1.12 
°86 2,2 78 168,000 1,432,000 435,000 .38 45 .60 -60 -70 
°85 2,226 78 175,000 1,937,000 495,000 .33 53 .60 35 .80 
"84 2,2 86 191,000 659,000 $0,000 .30 — 5T 58 65 


21 
*Round thousands. 


at 50 to 60 cents per bushel. While a 
good many growers are inclined to 
hold, the movement is liberal at 
present prices, which in some in- 
stances are better than those named. 

The misfortune to the important 
crop of Aroostook county, Me, has 
already been noted in these columns, 
the trying season throughout July and 
August being favorable to blight, and 
subsequently rot. This has cut sharp- 
ly into the merchantable supply avail- 
able for shipment out of the county. 
While the figures in accompanying 
table cover the potato crop brought 
to harvest, rot proved very bad, and 
many Aroostook tubers went direct to 
the starch factories. Thus, actually 
the quantity to ship out of the county 
must be materially smaller than the 
total figure of crop yield. 

In this connection it will be inter- 
esting to note that the October 10 gov- 
ernment crop report made the October 
condition of potatoes for the entire 
county 77, a loss of three points in 
@ month, compared -with 82 one year 
ago, and 74.7 as an average for the 
past fen years. 


MODERATE CROPS ‘ABROAD 


! The European potato crop is always 
of passing interest to domestic grow- 
ers, and in an occasional year some- 
thing of importance. If prices here 
are very high at a time when Europe 
has a big crop, it usually means some 
importations even at the cost of pay- 
ing a substantial rate of duty. Inde- 
pendent of this, each year sees con- 
siderable quantities brought in from 
the VFermuda islands at a season 
before our northern production is 
ready for consumption. These for- 
eign potatoes therefore compete more 
sharp!y with tubers from our south- 
ern states than elsewhere. The most 
important poteto producing country is 
Germany, which each year has a crop 
of approximately 1,200,000,000 bushels. 
The past season on the continent 
has been somewhat trying to all field 
c Tops. A recent letter to American Ag- 
ricu!turist from the American consulate 
at Chent, Belgium, says that notwith- 
standing early discouraging reports 
concerning the failure of the potato 
crop in that district (east and west 
Flanders), it was evident early in Oc- 
tober that the yield would prove good 
in quality, and as great as that of last 
year. In England and Scotland, as 
noted a week ago, the crop is evident- 
ly less than in 1906. The acreage in 
England is always large, that for 1907, 
according to official returns, being 
549,000 acres, about 3% less than the 
previous year. 
SELL NOW OR HOLD FOR LATER MARKETS 


Each year finds ‘growers somewhat 
at sea over this point. This year 


there is more’*incentive to sell direct 
from the field, as reasonably good 
prices prevail, these proving somewhat 
higher than at the close of Septem- 
ber. While there is a _ fascination 
about holding for better markets, es- 
pecially when it is known that certain 
important sections are deficient, there 
is also the other side, possibility of 
material loss through rot in storage, 
through natural shrinkage, through 
sprouting in cellars and bins, and 
finally, through the _ possibility of 
striking a bad market along toward 
spring. This is something each 
grower must decide for himself. As 
shown in accompanying table, cur- 
rent prices are substantially higher 
this year, not only at the big ship- 
ping markets such as Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and New York, but 
also at the smaller cities. 

Further interesting details relative 
to the potato crop as grown in vari- 
ous chief producing states and coun- 
ties will be found in our department 
of among the farmers. 


CURRENT PRICES FOR CHOICE 


{In cents per bushel of 60 Ibs.] 
"07 °06 "05 °04 °03 





oo!) a 65 50 55 38 60 
Minneapolis ...... 50 50 75 35 50 
Cincinnati ........ 65 55 67 45 60 
Springfield, Mass... 70 60 70 60 65 
err eer 65 55 60 54 55 
SEESEOTE. occvscees 90 60 65 65 70 
New Haven ...... 85 60 70 70 80 
eee 70 65 65 60 67 
New York .... 75 65 72 70 70 
Buffalo ... cee 70 50 60 60 65 
Pittsburg eee 75 0 60. 55 65 
Philadelphia .. 75 60 67 65 67 
Baltimore ......+.. 65 65 55 65 60 
Columbus .......-- 65 52 54 45 65 
Memphis ........-. 85 65 75 6&0 90 
New Orleans ..... 90 70 75 6501.00 
Louisville ........ 65 55 40 45 60 
San Francisco .... 75 ‘55 46 45 54 


New York’s excellent crop of pota- 
toes, even though somewhat below 
last year, is attested by our many 
correspondents throughout the produ- 
cing counties. A recent letter from 
the Neill & Walker company of Avoca, 


Steuben county, under late October 
date, says farmers are selling with 
some freedom from the fields, owing 


to the good prices prevailing, but 
they judge about half the crop in 
that section is going into storage. 
While storage shows no special in- 
crease as to facilities this year, farm- 
ers are putting their crops in their 
home cellars. This letter speaks of 
the excellent quality of the crop. A 
correspondent at Bainbridge, Chenan- 
g0 county, estimates the yield there 


150 bushels per acre, quality fair, 
some rot since a recent rainfall, 
farmers selling at 50 cents. E. F. Dib- 
ble, the seed growers of Honeoye 
Falls, says the price to farmers 
throughout western New York the 


third week in October is 50 cents. He 
comments on the excellent quality of 
the potatoes. Many other local notes 
from the New York potato territory 


POTATOES’ 





AGRICULTURE 


will be fuund elsewhere in this num- 
ber of American Agriculturist. 


Looking to Turkey Supplies—About 
this time of year the public is gen- 
erally regaled with any number of 
newspaper articles giving wildly 
erratic reports of turkey crop. So 
far this season, yellow journalism 
seems to have failed to maintain its 
former record. American Agriculturist 
is looking into the turkey sithation 
with a view of presenting an accurate, 
conservative report on actual condi- 
tions and the movement outlook. This 
will be published in the issue of No- 
vember 9. Scattering reports already 
recéived from Macon county, Ill, Linn 
and Sac counties, Ia, Linn’ county, Mo, 
and Olmstead county, Minn, indicate 
a& moderate to somewhat smaller tur- 
key supply than usual. However, in 
sections of Shiawassee county, Mich, 
a normal movement is looked for. 
Some contracts reported in Missouri 
at 15 cents per pound, live weight. 





Wheat Screenings for Sheep—IiIn the 
northwest where there are vast quan- 
tities of wheat screenings and low 
grade grain, thi: may be used to ad- 
vantage for feeding to sheep. In no 
other way can refuse be utilized to so 
good an advantage. 
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before it Gootvere your trees. The 
yaad absolutel 


sure way toeradicate 
* en od is by using SALI- 
MIN the best, safest, cheapest, 
concentrated spray on the market. 
The original 

TRADE 


SALIMINE 


is the result ore: ten years “ Atit” and 
“Knowhow”. It is a Lime, Salt, Sul- 
hur, and Caustic Potash’ solution. 

Recognized by all experimental sta- 

tions as the best in secticide for thor- 

oughly eradicating scale. 

mixed with cold 

lons of the standard solution. 

today for free circular with prices. 


Monmouth Chemical Works 
Dept. K. Shrewsbury, N.J. 
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VEGETABLE oy 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 


CATTLE, COWS or SHEEP 
The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked 

ost Reged and Durable 









Shellers 


We x. attention 
our Se ettiitce 


THE ‘BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’'L TOOL CO. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Nurseries Pay Cash Weekty 
AND WAnT More SALESMEN Every- 
——— Best omy A) Ld Ourtrrt, 


NURSERIES--WITH AN 82-Year RECORD, 
STARE BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO. 
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nm Saw Mill Mch’y Go., 
T2OMope St. Hackettstown, M. J., 
606 Eactecerien Sida. New York Oty. 








A Permanent Cement Watering Trough 
&. HOLLON ORCUTT, MADISON COUNTY, 0 


Locust Grove farm, which belongs 
te my wife, possesses a good spring of 
erystal water. Years ago her father 
pipei the water 


B gx: 2-6 — to a log trough, 
§ near the farm 
buildings. This 


primitive trough 
lasted for many 
years, but final- 
ly sprung a leak, 
which soon made 
an ideal wal- 
lowing place for 
the pigs. I did 
not cherish this 
sort of spot and 
cast about for 
something of a@ 
permanent char- 
acter to make @ 
water trough. IL 
decided upon 
cement and con- 
cluded to con- 
struct it myself. 
(See accompany- 
ing picture.) I 
secured all the material, including 
sand, gravel, boulders and cement, 
and set to work upon the frame or 
crate, as it is frequently called here, 
in which to mold a trough. 

The frame was made 1-inch 
plank of different widths, The ac- 
eompanying line cut gives a good idea 
of the method used in constructing 
this frame. The outside frame was 
10 feet long and 2% feet wide, with 
the ends bolted together, as indi- 
eated in e«. The ends measured 4 
feet 10 inches by 2% feet. The length 
of the inside frame at the top was 
8 feet 7% inches, at the bottom 8 
feet 1% inches; the ends at the top 
3 feet 10 inches and the bottom 8 
feet 4 inches. This frame was 2% 
feet deep. The figure shows how the 
cleats are put on to hold the ends in 
place. I used eight ™%-inch bolts for 
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of 


the outside and set 2 by 2’s, so the 
bolts would reach. 
By making the top of the crate 


larger than the bottom the wall at the 
bottom is thicker, thus making the 
inside wall slope out. This gives the 
thawing ice a chance to rise. Wedges 
should be used on end boards of in- 
side crate and small nails for nailing 
on the cleats for the ends of the in- 
side crate. These shouldbe nailed 
just so they hold the boards in place 
I used rough lumber for building the 
crates, but would advise the use of 
planed lumber instead. 

After getting the material in shape 


FARM ECONOMIES 


be sure the tank is properly located, 
as it cannot be moved about, when 
once in place, as a wooden or steel 
tank. Place the pipes where they 
cannot freeze. This is very impor- 
tant. Level off and stake the founda- 
tion about 6 inches larger than out- 
side measurements of outside crate 
and dig a 6 or 8-inch trench about 
this, deep enough to be below frost. 
This will leave a block of dirt. Take 
enough off this to leave the founda- 
tion .56 or 6 inches deep, when con- 
crete is put on, and see that there are 
no soft places in it. In this trench 
put a layer of clean boulders and 
concrete, using unscreened gravel in 
parts of 1 to 10; then another layer 
of boulders and concrete, and so on, 
almost to the top of the trench, mak- 
ing the concrete richer of cement as 
the top is neared. The top should be 
made of concrete in the proportion 
of 1 to 6 or 7. After the trench has 
been filled concrete alonc should be 
used, 1 to 6, and filled to the proper 
hight for the bottom of the _ tank. 
This should be leveled off and the 
crate set on this foundation. 

After the space between the insiue 
and outside crates has been divided, 
it is ready to fill. Mix enough con- 
crete, 1 to 6, to make a 6-inch layer 
around the space. Do not use coarse 
gravel for this. After the concrete 
has been tramped down place a No 9 
galvanized wire around the space, so 
it will be about the center of the wall 
when completed, as shown at a. Se- 
cure the ends and see that the wire 
does not come close to the edge of 
the wall any place. Put in the next 
layer of concrete and the wire in the 
same way, and so on to the _ top. 
Tamp. each layer well, so there will 
be no holes in it. Let this stand about 
24 hours, then remove the inside crate, 
being careful not to break the wall 
in any piace. 

The outside wall should not be dis- 
turbed until the inside is finished. 
Plaster the inside 4 inch thick with 
sand and cemént, 1 to 3, beginning at 
a corner and going around the tank. 
Plaster the bottom next. Care must 
be taken in pastering the corners 
where the sides meet not to leave any 
place where it is liable to leak after- 
ward. The bolts can then be removed 
from the outside and the crate taken 
off. The outside should be plastered, 
including the top of the walls. With 
a brush and a little pure cement and 
water the entire surface should be 
washed; this to stop any small pores 
in the wall. Let this stand for about 
12 hours before letting in the water. 
If the work has been carefully done 
there will be no leakages and the tank 
will be one that will last a century 











HOME MADE WATERING TROUGHS ON AN OHIO FARM 


The permanent cement watering troughs 
structed by T. Hollon Orcutt of Madison 


construction are given in this issue. 
is not a stranger to our readers. 
lieves in doing things right. 
troughs in this issue: 


shown were 
The details 


here 
county, 


con- 


oO. of 


Mr Orcutt, who is seen in the picture, 
He is a very successful farmer and be- 
Read his 


article on permanent cement 
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OVER OLD SHINGLE ROOF 


is dust-proof and fire-resisting, easily laid, and saves all 3 all the 
expense and work of tearing off old shingles. Special long nails 
For new — 


r, too, 
requires no annual painting. For over 60 —_ ; Valcanite he = 
been the standard Ready Roofi Dg. 

VUL L: Al W/ I 4 








furnished when it is to be laid over shingles. 
Vulcanite is better than shingles or metal; chea 


—better today as we are constantly‘ 
striving to ~ rove it in every way 
possible. Before you build or rem 
pair write for samples and booklet, 
“The Right Roofing and the 
Reasons Why.” Sent free on request; 


PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING CO., Dept, 36 
Franklin Warren Co., 0. or 626-59 8. Campbell Ave.,- Chicago, 


Stns FREE BOOK 


ae R CITY FAMILY OF 
10 so 5 i, a PLACE AND BY Sviky or None 
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céani2 
£30 Sent on Trial—Freight Paid 
per Grind Corn and Cobs, Feed and Table Meal. 


10 Ibs. fo 70 bushels per hour; ball bearing; easy running. Shipped from 
Philadelphia or Chicago, Send for free catalogue to 


THE A. W. STRAUB CO., 3737-39-41 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


8 GORDS IN 10 HOURS BY ONE MAN 


RUNS EASY; NO BACKACHE. 


Forced to cut 
fast by large 
coil spri 
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ae 
With our Folding Sawing Machine. Saws any kind of timber. instantiy adjusted to cut log square on yo or tevet 
ground, ———= always stands straight. One man can sew more with it than two men can in any other wa: 
easier. ladon 5%; 6, 6) 6, Si on or 7 ft. long. Champion, Diemond or Lance Teeth, to suit your timber. GU RANTEE, 
—Ifany ha wt beeaks within be wing tetee® 
monials from iret order secures 


ree years, we will send ° at part without echerge. ad for Free Catalog 
thousands. 
FOLD in G “sawing MAGHINE GO., 166-164 E. Harrison St., Chicago, Hllnols, 












DON’T WAIT 


SAVE YOUR TREES THIS FALL Tivtexne 


The chances are they'll be killed by San Jose Scale. Take time by the forelock— 

Shiphar with SCALECIDE, It kills every insect it touches. pecans r than Lime- 

A or pny home-made mixture, and easierto apply n-corrosive, non- 

$2 percent oil—the largest amount with less ater than is eed ‘in any 

ves discovered. We prove it. Order a 50-galion barrel at 8 800 or 
pa ons ee costing Sve to 3c at any station inthe U. 8. east of Mississippi and north 
ere’s nothing cheaper. Send now for free, special boo le / 
: B. G. PRATT O©O., Mfg. Chemists, 

i Broadway, ..<aiecaes New York City 


_ HERCULES STEEL STUMP PULLER 


ll among stump hi lutely the only line made 
of steel, all others cast aN Hercules is 400% stronger 
WROUGHT /RON thanany other. Catalog Free. Address 



































HERCULES MANUFACTURING ©O., Dept, 88 Contervitic, tewe, Ue See 
¢t will pay you spray your 
“ H. P Frat Trees and Vines for pre- 
ay r ss. tection from scale and all insecs 
HORSE and BELT and Sungge Geeats Faun 
POWER. shows the 
a8 styles ond end stzes et famous EMPIRE KING, O 


MONARCH and other A also gives @ 


thotear sere yous lot of formulas and other valuable 

ard. ac 

of work, speed, easy FIELD FORCE PUMP CO.. He. 16 live Sr., fuses, ®. Y. 
and safe 
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SELLS For SIXTY ith " 


GILSON | Hii 


Tells how to organize, build, manage 
and operate a Rural Telephone Line 
ved by xchange. saciapense ale moves?) 
- a Rural system. Write for it today’! 
CenturyTelephone Constr.Co. 
Dept. B, Buffalo, N. Y. 
BRANCH, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





GILSON MFG. CO. 











‘AL GASOLINE ENGINE | 
is made without packing and we camaihe 
have peer | ees Low B ad are “i 

cial reduce ces on. sure to mention this 
New hail price on the 2 1-2 and | When You Write Advertisers nai "Our advertisers e 9 
the 33-4 h. p. C.K. A. Disinger & Bro., Wrightsville, Pa | —_e 
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or money refu guara 
dlivery of of alt goods evel, We refer by permission t® 
publishers of this pap»r ag to our absolute ara 
White, Ven Glahn &Co., & Berclay New City 
Oldest Mail-Order Housé in S erica, Estab. 1816. 





Furs Wanted 


We want every Hunter and Trapper to 
send for our handsome new booklet, 
“Sicman’s Money-Making 
Plan for Hunters, Trap- 
pers and Dealers. » it is 
full of valuable informa- 
tion and scent free on re- 
quest. Wo pay gencrous 
prices for all kinds of furs, 
td liberal grading and 
y Express Charges. 
Prompt seuniitences. Twenty years of 
square dealing have made us the largest 
.exporters in the U. S. Ask your banker 
about us. You can’t afford to sell your 
furs till you write us. 


M. Sloman & Co. 522.52."95282.5* 








ay ates Heebner’s cutters with 
e — ay is —_ 
was 





and 
Settee Shredder attachment eosts $5.00. The 
make Tread 











BICCER PROFITS 
Cook the food you rses, cattle, 
pom eeas the reault wilt be minereaged promuct ve 


[f''Farmers’Favorite” 
2 Sm at Feed Cooker and Boiler 


is all that’s required. Thisis the 
best cooker made, inexpensive, 
ical, and Jy Ww ‘i for n 

Ca 














wa WATER SYSTEM Pane" 


sieaaraullinaminieettoes ‘ae cy 
brook, spring or pond on your place, Let 


Power Specialty Company 


you out with a pany 

bm guaranteed Rife 
Hydraulic Ram or 4 Foster 
Ram. Water raised 

to any height. No trouble, ne repairs. 
ocue gives valuable sugges 








tions. Address 
POWER SPECIALTY COMPANY, 113 Broadway, New York City 


p Stanet Chickens by 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 





















and still be in good condition The 
concrete should be mixed on 2 plat- 
form, say 6x8x10 feet, large enough 
to give ample room on which 
to work. The proper amount of sand 
or gravel and cement should be 
measured out and mixed thoroughly 
by one man, while another applies the 
water, using a good sized sprinkling 
can. The. concrete should only be 
wet enough to tamp down well, not 
letting it get mushy. If boulders are 
used in the foundation they will save 
much concrete. The outlet pipe, ¢, 
comes within about 1% inches of the 
top of the wall and runs to a small 
hog trough made of cement and 
placed lengthwise of the fence, as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. This is about 14 inches wide 
by 3% feet long and 5 inches deep, 
made in the sare way as the larger 
tank. The outlet pipe for the large 
trough becomes the inlet for the hog 
trough. The outlet is about 1 inch 
from top of trough and goes to a 
Grain. These tanks have been through 
two winters and have never cracked 
or leaked. 


Green Feed for Cold Weather 


I find nothing better for winter 
green food than mangels. They are 
easily raised, hens like them, they 
keep well, and a large mangel cut in 





'two and hung up or thrown on a 


clean spot will soon disappear. Cab- 
bage is good, but it rots more or less. 
Alfalfa meal is good, cut clover bet- 
ter; but both have to be well scalded 
to be readily eaten. The up-to-date 
poultryman has discarded the hot 
mash.—[H. E. Chace, Bradford Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

Our experience with green feed for 
poultry is limited to green cabbages 


| only, and in this climate we generally 








bury them in the garden or wrap 
them in paper and place in the cellar. 
We also feed clover chaff, if the birds 
are confined in the house by the snow. 
The latter is a good feed and en- 
joyed by the hens.—[M. F. Eastman, 
Jennings County, Ind. 

One of the best and easiest han- 
dled green feeds for poultry in win- 
ter is cut clover. The second crop is 
best, as it is finer -than the first. It 
should be carefully cured to retain a 
bright, appetizing apearance. A clo- 
ver cutter can be procured at small 
cost, and with it the clover can be 
cut into short lengths-suitable to feed 
in mash, or can be strained and fed 
separately, as is suited to one’s meth- 
od of feeding.—[W. P. Weston, Hills- 
boro County, N H. 

For green food in winter for my 
chickens I raise mangel beets and 
turnips, which I take up in the fall 
ind store in bins in a dry cellar. I 
cut these in halves, and stick each‘ 
half, cut side out, on a nail driven 
in the wall of the scratching shed.— 
[Add Stagg, Mercer County, Ky. 

My experience in preserving green 
clover hay for winter green food for 
hens is as follows: Cut the clover 
and let it dry in the sun three days, 
turning each day, so it will be well 


| dried. Then stack it away in a loft 
|} or some other dry ‘place and it will 


| keep as Well as hay. When ready to 


use it, we steam or pour hot water 
over it, and the clover will be as 
fresh as the day it was cut. Steamed 
clover, cut in 2-inch lengths, mixed 
with the morning mash, makes an ex- 
cellent winter laying food.—[{L. B. 
Dean, Cook County, Ill. 

For winter green food for my pou.- 
try, I use cabbages, putting them 
head down in wire inclosures, and 
covering with straw. They keep very 
well that way.—[M. D. Marks, New 
Haven County, Ct 

We have found cabbage the best 
Winter green food for laying fowls, 
and mangels the second best, Bury- 
ing under ground is undoubtedly the 


i best way of preserving, but have 


found storing in a root cellar entirely 
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satisfactory. An occasional mess of | 
corn silage is good, but our fowls, 
White Leghorns, soon tire of silage 
(Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Cook Coun- 
ty, fil. 

The most satisfactory green stuff 
for winter feed is second and third- | 
crop alfalfa cut in short lengths and 
steamed by pouring boiling water over 
it—[A. Warren Robinson, Napa, Cal. 

Fer green winter food for hens we 
like red clover hay, second crop, dried 
and cut. We pour boiling water over 
it, let it stand a while, then feed to 
the fowls with nothing else mixed 
with it. They will eat all they need, 
as they would mash.—{Dr Coolidge, 
Grafton County, N H. 

We raise cabbage for green feed for foe ‘ont ‘ment tor 
our hens in winter. When fully ripe stable. Send, for our 
and cold weather sets in, we set some Wilder-Strong Implement Oo, 
old barrels in the ground so only 3 Bex 14, Monroe, Mich, 
inches of top is left above the filling | 
around them. A ditch is dug around | 
the outside 18 inches distant, bank- } 
ing well around the top so the wa- 
ter will run off easfly. Then we cut 
off the cabage heads, wrap them in 
paper, and pack them as closely as 
possible, covering the barrel with 
boards. We throw old carpet or grass 
and weeds over the top of it. When 
feeding we fasten a string to the 
heads and hang them just high 
enough for the poultry to reach 

















them. We also like shaiterings of al- The first remedy to 
falfa, on which we pour boiling water, cure Lump Jaw was 
steam well, and add bran and mid- Fieming’s Lump Jaw Cure 
dlings or any ground grain.—[P. T. | and it remains Sate e standard trea 
Courter & Son, Delaware County, O. success back of it 
_ eure. 
ca ea. se is. Bo matter how oo 
j ; case or what else you ma ve 
Producing the Market Gosling tried—your money back if Fleming's 4 
H. S. M’CLOUD, CAYUGA COUNTY, N ¥, foecther with full ae = tas 
aw and its treatment, is given in 
I breed only Toulouse geese on my Ficming’s VeueTes ket 
farm, allowing them free range at Most complete veteyinary book ever printed 
i i 7 s p . to ven away ntains 192 pages an 
mating time, two geese to — gander illustrations. Write us for a free copy. 
I prefer geese for mothers instead of FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
hens, and set the eggs as soon as 221 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


my geese have finished their first 
litter. When the geese are anywhere 
from 16 to 25 pounds each I kill 


them for market, getting $8 to $4 

apiece. From the time they are | LET Us TAN 
hatched till one week old, I take good | 

eare that they are kept perfectly 

dry, see they have plenty of good | YOUR HIDE, 
drinking water, and feed them a little | 












cracked corn. After one week old, I!  qpetherSteer, poopie 
give them free range, keeping them Oats, Dog, Deer, or any kind of bide 
dry, feeding cracked corn at night. THR LT EF rugs 

coat er gloves, and make them up when 


When they are fully feathered I give {06 
them free range and let them get as our fitustrated catal 


| with riggs, shippin tags and instrac- 
Pp 
wet as they please, and I do not feed ions. argent custom far 
p i tions 6 are 


them at all after that age. I con- | pon ey Tekinein world. 
sider the most important point in PE ee Ton st 


them live near plenty of fresh, run- 
ning water. THE Y FRISIAN FUR CO. 

The last few days before killing 116 Street, Rochester, Ni. ¥. 
them I feed all the grain they will 
eat. In preparing them for market, 
it is very important to stick them in 
the mouth, and scald them at once 


rearing goslings for market is to let Goltora ST cian Black Skin, 
tet aloo do taxidermy 





Don’t Stop 


until the feathers start on the breast, | rto help lift a 
being careful not to scald the shanks; ge 
hold up, shake to loosen the feathers, | See wager banaue 3 


and pluck the quills first. Do not 
rub the hands over any part after the 


Burr Self-Locking Tackle Block 


and save your time and the labor 





feathers are off. Dip them in hot two or bifree men, “Capacity” 0 60 
water, then in cold, and hang up by . Co, 158 Viaduct, Cleveland, @._ 


the legs to cool and harden, 

I always make a contract with the 
market or commission house before 
killing my geese and sell the feath- 
ers for $1 a pound. After picking 
these I hang the fowls in a sack un- | 
til thoroughly dry, freezing them if | 
possible. The quills, of course, are 
separated from the body feathers, as 
there is no market for quills. Anoth- 
er important point in feeding gos- 
lings for market is the selection of 
a good breed of fowls. No one can do 
anything with scrub geese. 








FURS ~ HIDES 


see Sane’ Ser you to chip Raw Fuse 
to us than to sell at home. 


miso econ Hgnters ots an Trappe Gl ‘Guide 









| DEHORNING ISN’T CRUEL 


Suny ean, bet not so 
when t 


j 





The Milker should wash his hands 
immediately before milking and | EvStTONs DEHORNER 
should milk with dry hands. He 
should wear a clean outer garment, 





cut. ‘« 4 


which should be kept in a clean place of hots or tearing of few. bows 
when not in use. Tobacco should not tres bookiet. 


MT, Phillipe, Bor 3 19 , Pomeroy, Pa, 


be used while milking. \ 


a ee ee ae ae a ee, ee ee ae ee | 
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Postal Program for Farmers 


{From Page 382] 

more than a one-ounce service. It 
would give us a sealed parcels post 
at 8 cents a pound; it would consoli- 
date the first, third and fourth 
@lasses of mail matter to the infinite 
convenience and benefit, both of the 
public and of the postoffice; it would 
end the. discrimination under which 
foreign parcels are posted to and fro 
for 12 cents: a pound, while domestic 
parcels are taxed 16 cents a pound. 
It would also end the discrimination 
under which American students now 
pay four times as much as foreign 
students for the posting of their ex- 
amination papers to an American 
correspondence school. 

Every interest would benefit by the 
reduced postage on correspondence 
and on merchandise. You are inter- 
ested in our entire program; say so 
to your congressmen and _ senators. 
Write a letter to each at onee and ask 
for the establishment of a sceneral 
1-cent, two-ounce letter post and of 
@ local rural i-cent-a-pound © letter 
post this winter. Get your friends to 
write and have your local granges, or 
other farmers’ organization, pass 
resolutions and send thera. Make 
this a farmers’ movement and push 
the issue fairly upon your represen- 
tatives in congress. 


American Devon Cattle Club—This 
organization has just issued its 1907 
year book, which contains proceed- 
ings of the annual meeting of the 
club, held at Atlanta, Ga, January 
16-17, ’O7. All entries of Devon cattle 
for the past year are also included in 
the report. _These approximate 375 
for the year, of which bulls number 
185 and cows 240. The book con- 
tains nearly 100 pages of reading 
matter, outside of several full page 
illustrations of Devon cattle. It was 
prepared by Sec L. P. Sisson of New- 
ark, 








Dairy Investigators Meet—The sec- 
ond annual meeting of the national 
asscciation of dairy instructors and 
investigators was recently held in 
Chicago, in connection with the na- 
tional dairy show. Twenty-three men 
were present, representing ten differ- 
ent states. New committees were 
appointee on official tests, standards 
for dairy products, co-operative work, 
and cow test association. Several new 
members were taken into the asso- 
ciation which now numbers about 50. 
The old officers were re-elected as 
follows: Prof R. A. Pearson of Cor- 
nell university, pres; Prof Oscar Erf 
of Ohio state university, vice-pres; 
and Prof C. B. Lane of the United 
States dairy division, sec-treas. The 
708 meeting will be held at Cornell 
university next summer in connection 
with the graduate school of agricul- 
ture. 


Flavors in Cream-—There are un- 
doubtedly desirable flavors in cream 
that do not come from the develop- 
ment of acid. Just what these are is 
not known at the present time, but 
the rich, creamy, flavor, or, as it is 
sometimes described, the nutty flavor, 
of.a fine quality of cream is a combi- 


nation of acid and other flavors. The 
butter. maker quickly recognizes 
this fine combination when he 


has once become familiar with it, 
and always looks for its development 
in his cream.—[Prof E. H. Webster, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 





I take several farm papers, but 
lately saw a copy of American Agri- 
culturist, which is what I have been 
looking for, because of its crop. re- 
ports in the various states. I shall 
Mmtroduce this paper in my neighbor- 
hood and I am sure that we will all 
benefit by it—[Elmer Grippen, 
Schuyler County, N Y. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it. 


50% 


DAIRY AFFAIRS 








Apple Crop Is Selling Freely 


By far the larger part of the 1907 


winter apple crop throughout com- 
mercial orcharding sections of the 
United States and Canada has now 
been barreled. As generally conced- 
ed, the aggregate crop is not a full 
one, although hitherte no actual per- 
centage of shrinkage has been arrived 
at by any authority. In next week’s 
issue American Agriculturist will pre- 
sent its annual estimate of the 1907 
apple crop in barrels, showing com- 
parisons with previous years, prices 
and other available data. The gen- 
eral demand for the new apple crop 
appears active and farmers are receiv- 
ing the best prices in years. The fol- 
lowing notes selected from reports 
sent in by correspondents throughout 
chief orcharding sections clearly out- 
line local conditions: f 
IN THE EMPIRE STATE 

Apples large, smooth and about 
one-half of a full yield. Most of the 
crop has been sold, firsts bringing $2 
@3 p bbl.—[W. H. F., Albany Co, 
N Y. 


Apple crop in this section about 
50% of last year; three-fourths of crop 
sold at $3@3.50 p bbl for 1’s.—[D. 
Brothers, Geneva, N Y. 

In the towns of Macedon and 
Farmington, N Y, the apple crop is 
not as large as last year. Most of 
the fruit is going to evaporators and 
canning factories. Choice apples for 
storage bring $3.50 p bbl, chop stock 
40c p 100 Ibs, paring stock 80c@1.10, 
canning apples 1@1.30, cider apples 
40c, cider 10c p gal, an increase of 4c 
over last year.—[A. B. 

It is claimed that apple evaporators 
in Wayne Co, NY, are very slow 
starting operations this season. Much 
stock has been bought at high prices. 
One evaporator has sold his output of 
’0O7 evap apples at 914c p Ib, with 
waste and chops at $2.60 p 100 Ibs. 


Around Lyons, Wayne Co, N Y, 
there is about 20% of a full apple 
crop; red varieties predominant. 
Farmers’ getting yo ge a bbl for 
choice winter fruit, and p 100 lbs 
for cider apples. 

We have about 65% of a full apple 
crop. Well-carod-for orchards show 
some excellent fruit. Buyers giving $3 


@3.75 p bbl.—[J. 8. W., Lockport, 
N Y. 

Apples generally good quality. 
Market at $2.50@2.75 p bbl. Scarcity 


of containers here. About 50% of a 
full crop.—[G. T. P., Columbia Co, 
N Y. 

I estimate 50% of a bumper apple 
crop. Quality fairly good, but some 
loss by heavy winds and _ aphis. 
Growers selling at $804 Pp bbl F. 
B. F., Middleport, N Y. 

Estimate apple crop equal to last 
year. Quality. good; size rather small. 
Most sales are $2 p bbl.—{F. M. W., 
Albany Co, N Y 

OTHER FASTERN SECTIONS 

We have about 40% of a normal 
apple crop.. Much defective fruit.— 
[W. H. S., Somerset Co, N J . 

Nothing much here but cider ap- 


ples. Growers getting $1.40 p bb! for 
indifferent fruit.—[{J. B., Mercer Co, 
N J 


Yield of apples 60% larger than last 
year. Fruit medium in quality. Buy- 
ers give $3 p bb]l.—[F. M. H., Berke- 
ley Co, W Va. ; 

In the Piedmont district we have 
of a-full apple crop and fully 
one-third more fruit than last year. 
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He’s Fed 
Look Out 


eS ae 
gro 
and thicker until it forms solid curd. 


ow can t all the cream to fj 
ar Ses Te can’t. This | 


‘es, look out that he isn’t 

a It of en 

of “separated” mi m. 
25c-a-pound butter-fat to your hogs. Seve 
every ounce of — butter-fat by using 


is separator leads them 
a s the caty separator which, 
y after day, extracts every particle 
ot Tat trem ew whole milk and puts 


‘ect- 
skimming, easy-running National 
tor is cleancd in bp 
the time it takes to wash other ma- 
chines. It is cosimply—sensibly— 
fcally made ae it seldom gets 





long as use c- or cans for they 
haven't’ on jaovgh s force A 
pear ob = so cream. But, ort the 


5 YOR 


Use a King Harn: 
It twill resist every 


arness 9 months. 
jerk, twist, strain. 
Harness bh 
made more than 20 years 
ion for making G Deal directly with the makers—save 
Caseine don’t bother tbe Tub- 


Butter. 
ular. The Tubular is positively cer- 
tain to greatly increase your dairy 


B percent, Big assortment. Write for free 
talog B-O now. ,_ 
“xne Harness Co., 

26 Uhurch Bt. 











Smiles When 


























Your Feed Bill is Too Heavy... 


You can reduce it 25% and at the same time put 
your stock in the best possible condition by making 


Erco PORTO™ RICO Molasses 


part of the ration 
A trial will convince you. Make your own mo- 








lasses feed by using the pure unadulterated high 
testing product of the Porto Rico sugar cane and 
know what you are getting. 





MOLASSES costs . - - $1.25 per 100 Ibs. 
FEED sy - ~ . 1.62 1-2 per 100 Ibs. 


1 Ib. Molasses will go as far as 2 lbs. feed. 

















BOOKLET GIVING FULL INFORMATION MAILED 
FREE ON RECEIPT )F POSTAL CARD) 


THE AMERICAN MOLASSES CO. or NEW*YORK 
111 WALL STREET : NEW YORK 


——_ 




















In the valley there is 40% of a full 
crop, but not quite so many as a year 


ago. Practically all ’07 fruit is sold. 
[Walter Whately, Sec Va State Hort 
Soc. 


There is a big shortage in the apple 
crop here. In fact, we haven’t enough | 
fruit to supply + ag peatsent ss 
T. 8., Newcastle Co, Del. | 

Our apple crop is not as large as 
last year. Quality good where fruit 


[To Page 395] 
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ISINFECTANT 


Healthy, Thrifty Livostock and Poultry 
means to every farmer and stockman more pro 

every way. ere is more real good—more profit for 

von, ina Palion can of HYGENO than you have any idea of. 
HYGENO costs one vent per gallon when dilu ry" should 
be used liberally about stabice and all besidtegs 62 
pe A for disease. HYGENO abs>lutely kills al! germ i e. Get a 
can to-day from your dealer. We wi'l send sample oom fee 

of “ 


rast test to “Show You,” together with cop 
ler hasn’t 


Bed at ‘ou will — dealecr’s name. If your 
0 In stock you request it he can KX it for you. 
0 sul 


y / 
on ‘ Se we 
~. 












yi _ 


$21 EUCLID AVE. | THE HyGENO DISINFECTANT Cod 
————————————————— | 
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HANDLING 


How Prof. Henry Feeds 
Dairy Gows 


says ye ender "Reed and 


“As the 
tog mm 


bad oe ee ion ose Wy su 
kept more wholesome.’ 


ate 
nd it oT Ie best best 


@) “ Dried brewer’s 


authentic book. “ 
and Care a the Dairy Cow 


nto and asa 
pplying 


grains form 
se peing to supply protein which shey ca 
dry forage can prove superior to g 


These are e of th t items Prof. ene calls ottentiont to 
, 1 tee voea sae and Care a pina “ They bring out so forcefully the 
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Feeds st Feeding,” Prof. 


arge flow of milk, is accomplish- 
= prepare ate the feed for rapid m seqptice- 
ally be ground and roots sliced. 


rule it to thet in 
dry f pet eet A can be 


an excellent feed for cows. Their 


is abundance. 
lover hay.’ 


eed 
ideal ight in line with the opinion of one Ais 
est onisorttles on ‘on the feed question. 


ace we have woted th them m tot illustrate the point that Badger Dairy 
igh 


(1) ‘The form 
is read 


7 of Betger Detry Peed fulfills Prof. Henry’s idea, It 
oO 
F feod—a wholesome f feed, composed pa } ingredients of 





the highest grade. Itis not a con 
yy: but pure wholesome 
my beneficial to the dairy cow. 


which have proven to be hig 


3) Dried pee $ grains are one of its chief in 
” what Prof. Henry 


reine Sand cereals 
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Spells the key-word to the great popularity of the 


e SEPARATOR 


SKIMS CLEANEST QUICKLY 

Holds World’s Record. Parts few and simple, 
IS SIMPLEST . LOW MILK CAN 

Two parts in the bow!l. Saves much lifting. 
WEARS LONGEST PERFECTLY SAFE 

Record proves it. Gearing entirely enclosed. 
RUNS EASY SAVES THI THE MOST 

Users say 80, time, work, 


Dairymen ch the U.S. beca they KNOW Ica be depended 
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VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co. 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 
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“LIVE STOCK 


Sheep and Frozen Fodder 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


The season is drawing on when care 
should be exercised in pasturing sheep 
on succulent fodders that are frozen. 
The losses from this source are nu- 
merous every year. One of the regret- 
table features of these losses is that 


in most instances they could be 
avoided by the exercise of due 
watchfulness. 


More hazard is incurred, doubtless, 
from pasturing rape thus than from 
pasturing other plants. This may arise 
probably from the great extent to 


| which sheep pasture rape because of 


their great fondness for it, even when 
it is frozen, but the hazard is present 


| with other succulent foods as clover, 
| yetches and turnips. 


It is to some ex- 
tent present also when feeding on 
grasses, tender and succulent, because 
the rapid growth made in 
the autumn. Some danger is present 
even when the leaves are covered 
with white rime, but the danger is 
greater when the stems are more or 
less congealed. 

The injury done leads to derange- 
ment in the stomach and bowels. The 
trouble is quick usually in its action. 
In some instances sheep and lambs 
apparently well will die in less than 
24 hours. 

The treuble may ae prevented, but 
to prevent it calls for much watch- 
fulness. It.mearfs that when sheep 
are grazing on green food and frost 
threatens, they should be removed 
from the pasture, and before they are 
put on it in the morning, that they 
Shall be fed some Other food. This 
does not mean that there is danger in 
grazing sheep on pasture covered with 
snow. Snow frequently falls on 
herbage when it is not frozen. They 
paw down to it underneath the snow 
and feed upon it with profit. 

—_———_s—————- —— 
Spring Pigs Most Profitable 


D. B. THOMAS, MISSOURI 





I find little or no profit in winter 
pigs and late winter feeding. Where 
there is a show for considerable pas- 
turage the greater part of the winter 
and a good shelter provided, fall pigs 


| may profitably be held over for sum- 








Tuttle’s Elixir 





mer feeding, providing only a few 
are kept together. If too many are 
kept in one bunch they will invaria- 
bly pile up to sleep in cold weather 
and they can rest but poorly -and 
some -may-be overheated and se.ffer 
from pneumonia. 

But the finest show for profit in 
hog raising is, and probably always 
will be, with spring pies fattened off 
during the summer and fall. It is 
then. that the least amount of food is 
required to maintain bodily tempera- 
ture and the rrain ration is best sup- 
plemented by pasturage, which, in ad- 
dition to its: cheapness and health- 
fulness, they can pick up themselves 
without trouble to the owner. 

At this season, the best that can be 


| done with the present crop of shoats 


is to see that they are pushed as fast 


| as possible, so as to be out of the way 


before very cold weather. 
CAR= OF BREEDING STOCK 

With the breeding stock it is dif- 
ferent: Care should be taken to have 
them in thrifty condition, but not fat. 
Make them take abundant exercise 
by feeding only at night so they will 
be hungry and work vigorously on 
pasture during the day. Breed dur- 
November and December for pigs 
during March and April. Let them 
hustle a good deal for a living this 
winter. if there is anything in pas- 
ture or woodland for them to get. If 
have had sows make a good living 
running in a woodland where there 
was plenty of walnuts and hickory 
nuts. 

Salt and ashes, half and half where 
they can help themselves, will always 





be relished and is very conducive to 
health. Do not allow them ta be 
much worried or abused by colts, 
calves or other stock which som- 
times take a notion to be mean. 


Cabbage as a Stock Feed 


PBOF SAMUEL FRASER, GENESEE 00, N ¥ 





value of cabbage 
seems to be to furnish succulent and 
easily digestible feed for dairy cattle, 
sheep and other stock from August 
until November, or at the time the 
pastures are failing. They have an 
additional value since they may be 
sold as a cash crop if cabbages are 
scarce, and in such case it may be 
deemed advisable to store them. Dur- 
ing the past two years the percentage 
of dry matter of cabbages has varied 
from 5.74 to 8.42%, in all cases being 
lower than the figures usually given 
and used in calculating rations. The 
actual yields of dry matter to the acre 
varied from 1.6 to 3.9 tons. About 
one-fourth of this is ritrogenous mat- 
ter and cabbages are looked on as 
being rich in protein. 

When grown for cattle, sheep and 
swine feeding it has not been a gen- 
eral practice to remove them from 
the’field. If it is convenient for feed- 
ing to continue into early winter they 
are pulled and piled closely, then fed 
dfrectly from the field. When fea 
to sheep they are generally not cut. 
The sheep can nibble them very well. 
When fed to cattle they should be cut 
either by a cutting machine, or they 
may be chopped fairly well with a 
square-pointed shovel. They should 
be fed as soon after being cut as 
possible. Sometimes the grain or 
chopped feed is mixed with them. 
It is claimed by many feeders that 
cabbages are likely to lend a disagree- 
able odor or taste to the milk when 
fed to dairy cattle. This may be 
avoided, however, by feeding just be- 
fore or just after milking. 

One difficulty may be encountered 
by trying to sell a crop of cabbages 
which has been grown for stock feed- 
ing. Such heads are usually large, av- 
eraging ten pounds and running to 20. 
The public want to buy a cabbage 
for 5 cents. This in years of good 
price limits the size of the head of 
about four or five pounds. A _ ten- 
pound cabbage costing 10 cents is too 
large, because it cannot be useu, so 
the sale is limited. The man who 
is growing cabbages for sale, there- 
fore, must either crowd the plants, or, 
by sowing a little later, secure heads 
weighing only four to six pounds. If 
grown for sauerkraut and sold by 
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the ton, this feature would not be 
important. 
Protect Your Buildings — Every 


farmer should see to it that his build- 
ings are in good shape. Probably the 
most important thing is the roof, and 
you want to get a roofing that will be 
durable and dependable. No-Tar 
roofing, made by the Heppes Co, is 
such a roofing. It has a surface as 
hard as flint. Can’t catch fire from 
sparks or cinders, is as flexible as 
rubber and absolutely water proof. 
This roofing costs less than iron or 
steel. It can be put on a new build- 
ing or to reroof any kind of a build- 
ing. No-Tar roofing is made in various 
weights for all sorts of buildings. Noth- 
ing is better or cheaper for siding 
houses, outbuildings, etc. It keeps the 
stock and poultry Snug, safe and warm 
in the coldest weather. Quick and easy 
to lay. If you will write the Heppes 
company, 2852 Filmore St, Chicago, 
Til, they will be glad to send you 
their frée roofing book, which tells 
you how to do your own roofing, how 
to make valleys, gutters, flashings, 
etc. Explains’ the whole roofing 
proposition. They send the book free 
on request. They will also send you 
ten free samples of No-Tar roofing 
and will tell you ten ways to test 
it. Write them today. 








Cooling Farm Separator Cream 
HALLOCK SHEARER 

One of the greatest objections urged 
against the hand separator is that the 
cream gets 'too sour before being de- 
livered to thé creamery. This condi- 
tion is brought about by not prop- 
erly cooling the cream and keeping it 
cool while on the farm. With such 
soured cream in all stages and con- 
ditions it is an impossibility to ripen 
it properly so as to make a first-class 
article of butter. 

Dairy authorities continually urge 
the cooling of cream as soon as sep- 
arated and not to mix fresh warm 
cream with cold cream. The advice 
is good and must be followed to pro- 
duce a choice grade of cream, either 
for the creamery or the private dairy. 
But it seems that very little is ever 
said about how this cooling should be 
done or the methods or utensils 
necessary for cooling cream on the 
farm. Many, I fear, let their cream 
set and cool the best it can, ofttimes 
in the open air and dust in a room or 
cellar where many offensive odors 
abound. It is ne wonder that cream 
treated in this way and delivered 
twice or even thrice per week is off 
flavor and quality, and the farm sep- 
arator blamed for it. 

Separator cream must be cooled 
suddenly and at once after separation, 
and to a degree at least as low as av- 
erage well water. /t that temperature 
souring or ripening is very slow and 
the cream will remain practically 
sweet for several days. Cooling in the 
open air is a dead failure, even in the 
best cool cellar or cave. Cooling by 
eontact with cold water is the only 
method that will rapidly carry off the 
heat and preserve the cream from de- 
terioration. 

The submerged can for setting milk 
so largely in use before the days of 
the separator produced as good a 
grade of cream as it is possible to se- 
eure in any way. This was brought 
about by the rapid cooling of the 
milk and cream in contact with cold 
water. For large dairies where sev- 
eral gallons of cream is to be cooled, 
no better method could be adopted 
than the large water-box and the 
cooley-cans holding 4% gallons, held 
under the water by a slat over the 
loose ventilated lid. 

For small dairies where but one or 
two gallons are to be cooled, the best 
method I have known, is the one I 
have practiced, of lowering each 
skimming of cream directly into the 
water of the well. A very simple ar- 
rangement of cans enables me to do 
this safely, without danger of spilling 
or getting water into the cream. The 
ean I use is the common tall three- 
gallon ripening cream can with lid 
fitting over upper edge to shed off 
dripping water. I had a tinner cut a 
one-half inch hole in center of lid and 
solder in a tin tube about 1 inch 
long to come up close under hand 
hold. This for a ventilator, for you 
know it will not do to shut up warm 
milk or cream in an air-tight vessel. 
My cream is run directly into this 
can, and then lowered into the well 
where it sinks into the water deep as 
the cream in the can. 

For a handle to-raise and lower 
and to prevent can from turning over 
I use a light sawed pole 1 inch square, 
long enough to stick out above well 
curb to allow for different stages of 
the water. This pole has two strops 
nailed to it near the lower end, one 
just right to buckle into the bail and 
the other about right to buckle around 
below middle of can. 

Nearly every farm has an open well 
that may be arranged for this use. 
Where a pump is used a trap door 
may be made in the platform, and 
not interfere in the least with draw- 
ing water. Placed in cold water in 


this way the cream will coon cool and 
germ growth be checked. _ 


Here it 


GETTING MORE MONEY FOR MILK 


may remain. an hour or two or all 
day or over night. Then it is to be 
added to former batches in larger cans 
and kept hanging close to the water 
in the same well. The practice otf 
this method will prove to the butter- 
maker that form separator cream is 
all-right. Since practicing this method 
we have noticed a great improvement 
in the texture of our butter. 


A Michigan Butter Maker's Methods 


THOMAS WILDE, JR, MICHIGAN 








I keep ten cows and have the mest 
of them freshen in the fall. As I 
supply customers all the year around 
I must have at least a few that 
freshen at other seasons. 

GOOD CARE OF MILK 


I take great care to make the milk- 
ing and straining as sanitary as pos- 
sible and the milk is separated at 
once. Too much care cannot be used 
to have the separator clean, I find 
that these three last items are abso- 
lutely essential every time in securing 
good butter. 

At first, I used to churn twice a 
week, but by using great care with 


the milk and cream I find that just 
as good butter can be made by 
churning once a week. 

When the cream is coo! I empty it 
into a 25-gallon can and at the end 
of the week put the cream into nine- 
gallon cans, set them one at a time 
into a large dishpan on the stove 
and raise the temperature to 75 de- 
grees. 

When it is at the right temperature 
I empty each can into the large one 
and keep the whole thing at 75 de- 


grees, stirring frequently, until the 
cream is slightly acid and of a 
smooth, velvety appearance. This re- 


quires from eight to 12 hours, accord- 
ing to conditions. As soon as the 
proper stage of ripening is reached 
the cream can is returned to the ice 
water until the next morning. 

For churning I raise the tempera- 
ture of the cream to from 62 to 63 
degrees in winter. In summer I 
churn at 61 degrees, or, if the cows 
are on clover pasture, at 60 degrees. 

About 25 gallons of cream are usu- 
ally handled and in a 70-gallon bar- 
rel churn, This makes from 75 to 100 
pounds of butter. When the cream 
breaks I cool it by adding three gal- 
lons of water from my well, which 


(11) 


is always about 48 degrees. 

gather until the granules are 
the size of a large pea. Afte, draws 
ing off the buttermilk, I wash with 
water at 60 degrees in winter and at 
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I thew 
about 


HO degrees in summer, getting the 
butter just so it is pliable. ; 

I salt one ounce to the pound, scat- 
tering it over the butter and then 
working it with a large paddle 24g 


inches wide and 2 feet long, stirring 
it into a sort of cone in the center of 
the churn. 


WORKING THE BUTTER 


I use a butter worker with @ 
smooth roller 2 feet long and 8 inches 
in diameter. The table is 2x414 feet 


with a 4-inch rim. This is a 40- 
pound capacity worker, but I easily 
handle 100 pounds with it, rolling the 
butter out flat, cutting off the ends 
and turning up the edges. I repeat 
this process about ten times. The 
butter is then transferred directly 
to paper butter packages and put 
into the refrigerator until delivery 


day 

I sell directly to customers in Grand 
Rapids, where I get 25 cents 
per pound in summer and 30 cents in 
winter. 
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DE LAVAL SEPARATOR BUTTER 


MAKES CLEAN SWEEP 
AT THE GREAT CHICAGO DAIRY SHOW 
AND 1907 STATE FAIRS. 


In keeping with, the triumphant record of fifteen years, butter exhibits made from 
DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CREAM made a clean sweep of all high scores at the big 
NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW in Chicago the week of October 14-19. 

First Prize went to A. Lindblad, North Branch, Minn., with a score of 97}. 
Second Prize went to A. Schroeder, 
Third Prize went to Herman C. Raven, Bloomer, Wis., with a score of 961. 

944% of all the entries were De Laval made, showing the overwhelming use of De Laval 
machines by well informed buttermakers everywhere, while the average score of all the De Laval 
made entries was 92 against an average score of 89 for all the other entries, proving avain the un- 
questionable superiority of De Laval separated crearm in good buttermaking. 

Then, as usual, DE LAVAL BUTTER HAS MADE A CLEAN SWEEP OF ALL FIRST 
PRIZES AND HIGHEST HONORS AT THE 1907 STATE FAIRS, reports to date giving chief 
winners and best scores as follows: 





Adams, Minn., with 
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EPARATOR CO. 


173-177 WILLIAM STREET 
MONTREAL 





a score of 97. 


WISCONSIN, O. R. McCormick, Bancroft. . Score 98 
MINNESOTA, M. Sondergaard, Hutchinson " WT 
IOWA, L. C. Peterson, Story City ... “ 97% 
KANSAS, Mrs. W. H. Coberly, Hutchinson . “ 97% 
te, ILLINOIS, Fs Kane, Morrison ... . “ 96% 
be INDIANA, T.C. Halpin, Trafalgar... 2 2. 0“ (96 
SIOUX CITY, L. P. Holgerson, Troy Center, Wis. . . “* 97% 
SOUTH DAKOTA, A.H. Wilcox, Bloomer, Wis. . .. . » 95 
KANSASCITY, MO., Ike Oswolt, Topeka, Kans. sf ie to ee 
COLORADO, Mr. Parfeit, Golden . score not reported. 


At the_1907 Tennessee State Fair a big buttermaking contest limited to Tennessee women 
was held in the presence of 5,000 people and Miss Kate Gleaves who won the First Prize of $50 - 
made her butter from De Laval cream. 

And so it goes: FROM YEAR TO YEAR DE LAVAL USERS INVARIABLY WIN ALL 
HIGHEST HONORS IN EVERY IMPORTANT BUTTER COMPETITION. All Highest Awards 
in every contest of the National Buttermakers’ Association since 1892 have been won by users of 
The butter receiving the highest score at the World's Exposition in Paris in 
1901 was De Laval made; as was also the Grand Prize butter of the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904. 

A De Laval catalog, to be had for the asking, will help to make plain why De Laval cream 
enables superior buttermaking. You merely have to write for it. 


THE DE LAVAL 


14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
WINNIPEG 


107 First STREET 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
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The financial panic in Wali street 
will not be prolonged, because the 
whole country is sound. Agriculture 
was never more prosperous, and this 
after years of good times for farm- 
ers. During the past decade, farmers 
have received billions of dollars more 
for their produce than previously. 
Agriculture more than ever supports 


the whole superstructure of manu- 
factures and commerce. Confidence 
in the outcome of business is re- 
stored largely because the foreign 
market is buying our agricultural 
surplus at prices 20 to 40% higher 


than were paid last year. But what a 
lesson has been taught the ‘“get-rich- 
quick” fakirs who have manipu- 
lated certain banks, the _ political 
demagogs who indiscriminately bel- 
lowed against capital and ability, the 
labor exploiters who have fomented 
discord. The lesson is that this 
people are all one, that injury to one 
interest is injury to all, that honest 
effort faithfully pursued insures that 
co-operation upon which depends the 





general welfare. Farm and factory, 
labor and canvital, must work to 
gether—one cannot long advantag: 
over the other without detriment 
to all. 

The postmaster-general is advo- 
cating reforms in postage rates. It 
is well known how every man who 
has attempted sane and _ rational 
postal rates has been roped and 


gagged by the senatorial and congres- 
siona} representatives of the express 


companies. Now, brother farmers, 
you can make this a national issue of 
far-reaching importance. We know, 


EDITORIAL 


and ali farmers know, that the United 
States is far behind European coun- 
tries in postal organization rates. 
Shall a half dozen men dictate to 
80,000,000 people that they must con- 
tinue to pay exorbitant prices to ex- 
press companies and to use the ex- 
press car instead of a reasonable 
parcels post? The shareholders of 
one express company recently distrib- 
uted $24,000,000 in dividends. Farm- 
ers contributed their share of this 
vast sum. Read the article in this is- 
sue by James L. Cowles, secretary of 
the postal progress league. These are 
radical innovations and will meet 
much opposition in and out of con- 
gress. But the postmaster-general at 
present only proposes a cut from 16 
cents to 12 cents a pound for mer- 
chandise, and to make it possible to 
send a package weighing up to Ii1 
pounds, the same as provided in in- 
ternational treaties; also a reduced 
rate for rural free delivery service 
confined to people on a single route, 
etc. Whatever the divergent views, 
this whole subject must be eventually 
settled in a way meaning the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 





To the crops of the year now prac- 
tically harvested may be added pota- 
toes. As a whole, a good outturn is 
noted, and of equal importance 
prices are opening at a reasonably 
satisfactory level. On another page of 
American Agriculturist will be found 
our final estimate of the potato crop. 
It shows moderately liberal yields in 
Wisconsin, Michigan, the northwest 
and New York. Maine suffered se- 
verely through rot, and this may be 
felt next spring when growers in the 
south and southwest buy this north- 
ern seed stock. ‘Farmers show the 
usual uncertainty over marketing po- 
tatoes direct from the field, a hold- 
ing for still further advance, which 
just now is the result of speculative 
buying. In deciding, each for him- 
self, the farmer must remember the 
risk in holding; rot, natural shrink- 
age, sprouting in the bin, possibflity 
of a bad market later in the winter. 
We aid you in presenting true condi- 
tions of probable crop volume in all 
states, and you must then exercise 
your own best judgment. 





limited extent to which 
agricultural books are read is one of 
the surprising things. It would seem 
safe to say that in not one farm home 
in ten is any effort put forth to se- 
cure agricultural books. Many farm- 
ers who read agricultural papers give 
almost no attention to agricultural 
books. That they read agricultural 
papers is so far fortunate, but that 
they do not read agricultural books is 
so far unfortunate. Even the more 
intelligent element of the farming 
community do not read many books. 
Years ago there was some reason for 
the low estimate ‘put upon agricul- 
tural books, but that is not true at 
the present time. Many of the books 
of today are carefully written and 
by those who understand well the 
subjects on which they write. The 
eareful perusal of such books would 
be very helpful. They cannot be neg- 
lected by the farmer without loss to 


The very 


himself. Men of all other calls give 
heed to literature bearing on their 
particular line. The farmer cannot 


afford to do otherwise. The reading 
of farm books must greatly increase 
in the near future. 

The revival of the interest in Me- 
rino sheep during the past year is 
very marked. It is not only seen in 
the increasing numbers in which they 
have appeared at shows, but also in 
the brisk sales that have been effect- 
ed for really good specimens of the 
breed. In one instance an Ohio 
breeder sold quite a number of good 
animals at an average of not 
than $100. These were sold to for- 
eign buyers The reasons for this 
revival of interest are not so clear. It 





less 


is not that they shear any better now 
than they did years ago, when they 
were at a discount. The mutton form 
is improved, but that alone will not 
account for the difference. It is 
doubtiess caused in part, at least, by 
the superior hardihood possessed by 
Merinos. Not a few who discarded 
Merinos for the other breeds have 
found that with the latter, the per- 
centage of loss has been greater and 
so have gone back to the Merinos. 


i. 


Some of the bulletins issued by the 
various experiment stations are 
models of the kind. This, however, 
cannot be said of a very large pro- 
portion of them. They are lacking 
in clearness, in perspicuity and in 
conciseness, The great difference in 
ability to state facts clearly is very 
great. They are, of course, clear to 
the writer, but may by no means be 
so clear to the reader. Oftentimes 
when one is reading them, the de- 
sire comes into the mind to ask ques- 
tions of the writer as to what is 
meant. No more certain indication 
could be present of the lack of clear- 
ness. Conciseness of statement is 
greatly significant in a bulletin. One 
does not care to wade through much 
detail to reach conclusions. The 
many details of a long bulletin are of 
intense interest to the writer who 
may have conducted the experiment, 
but they are of interest to no one 
else. It is the findings that the aver- 
age reader is after, rather than the 
details that led to the findings. Sim- 
mer down would be good advice to 
Bive to men who write bulletins, and 
if a second installment were neces- 
sary it should be, simmer down. 


> 








Next week these pages will contain 
our final report on the apple crops of 
the United States and Canada for the 
year 1907. The general situation is 
already known to our subscribers, 
and crop and market pages, this is- 
sue, contain much valuable informa- 
tion direct from commercial or- 
chards. These individua! reports from 
the field show how the shortage in 
the southwest has affected prices 
everywhere, favorable to growers 
with a shipping surplus. A valuable 
feature to appear in American Agri- 
culturist next week will be a report 
on the price outlook for Thanksgiving 
turkeys. Farmers fattening these 
American birds of paradise should 
study this forthcoming report care- 
fully. 





Directors of the international live 
stock exposition, which will be held at 
Chicago November 30 to December 7, 
have set aside $90,000 to be awarded 
in cash prizes. In addition to this 
sum, a large number of cups and 
medals will be given the winners. The 
judges have also _ been selected. 
Among these are James Durno of 
Scotland, who will pass upon grades 
and cross-breds, and will ‘name the 
grand champion steer. All indications 
point to the coming exposition as a 
record breaker. This greatest of all 
our western live stock exhibits should 
this year draw a splendid lot of ani- 
mals. 





We have often had occasion to em- 
phasize the fact that while great prof- 
its may be made by using more farm 
machinery, much lass may result 
from using machinestmot adapted to 
the conditions. Look thoroughly over 
the field by corresponding freely with 
advertisers before making a purchase. 
The advertisers who use these col- 
umns are reliable. Read again the 
guarantee printed on this page. 





Oats for Sheep—When oats are not 
too high they shouli be used liberally 
in the sheep ration. During the past 
few years sheep feeders have been 
compelled to use some substitute, be- 
cause of the high price of this very 
admirable crop. 





Field Crops 


Harvesting the Potato Crop 


THOMAS A. SMITH, MONMOUTH CO, N J 





American Giant is my main crop. 
Our land is a rather stiff clay loam, 
and of good quality. The rapidity 
and ease with which a crop of pota- 
toes can be harvested depends on the 
early preparation of the soil, its cul- 
tivation and the weather. I really 
begin preparation for harvesting at 
the seed bed. If sod is used I plow as 
early in the spring as I can get on 
the ground. It is harrowed over and 
over again until I have it in perfect 
condition. If corn stubble is used I 
plow, harrow and plant at once. 

The way a crop is planted is anoth- 
er factor that must be considered. 
Our rows are usually furrowed the 
long way of the field. This makes 
it easier to get in with the potato 
digger. The rows are 2 feet 8 inches 
apart, with potatoes dropped 13 to 
15 imches in the row. 

I usually put in about 20 acres and 
drop them by machine. .I believe in 
the use of machinery,on the farm. The 
labor problem is a difficult one to 
handle, and it would be practically 
impossible to dig our crop by hand. 
Up-to-date machinery must be used. 

I cultivate once a week, and often 
twice, using a single cultivator. This 
keeps the ground friable, and in fine 
condition, unless packed by heavy 
rains, sO we cannot cultivate. 

My crop averaged about 100 
barrels per acre and sold for an av- 
erage price of $1.30 a barrel. I will 
give the figures for this year’s crop 
later. I put four horses on the digger, 
and it is a pleasure to see the tubers 
roll out. I have no trouble and can 
dig a field in short order. The ac- 
companying picture gives a fairly 
good idea of one of my fields and the 
yield. 

The. potatoes are picked up prac- 
tically as soon as they are dug. I 
don’t let them lay on the ground all 
day or all night. I think a potato 
should be gotten under cover as soon 
as possible. My men follow the dig- 
ger just as closely as possible. The 
crop is carted to the depot and 
shipped direct, or stored in wulk in 
the barn. I use driveways or box- 
stalls, preferably those with a ground 
floor. [See first cover page of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for attractive pic- 
ture of Mr Smith’s potato harvest.] 


Strawberry Malch—On the ap- 
proach of winter strawberries should 
be given protection against the freez- 
ing and thawing of the ground. The 
best covering is one that is free from 
weed seeds, spreads evenly, is not 
blown off by heavy winds, and does 
not mat down too closely over the 
plants. It is only necessary to cover 
the plants out of sight, an inch or so 
deep being more desirable than 3 or 
4 inches. Various materials may be 
used for this purpose, such as marsh 
hay, coarse stable manure, straw or 
rough refuse. In the south and other 
places where pine needles are avail- 
able they are used quite extensively. 








Takeall in Wheat—tThis disease is 
present in practically every wheat 
district of South Australia, and in 
some instances diminishes the yield 
fully 30%. There seems to be a dif- 
ference in susceptibility of different 
varieties of wheat to this fungus. 
There is very little knowledge re- 
garding preventive measures to be 
taken, but the application of iron 
sulphate at the rate of 70 pounds per 
acre, burning over infested areas, 
rotation with oats or other plants 
which do not seem to be subject to 
the disease, and allowing the land 
to Ne fallow for a season or longer, 
have been recommended. 





Profit in Rye—More eastern farm- 
ers are coming to appreciate double 
profits in rye for grain and straw. 











A Crash in High Finance 





High finance, as practiced in Wall 
stveet, and the great inflation of prices 
of speculative stocks, led to a crash 
which has occurred in New York, pro- 


ducing a condition of panic in the 
financial district of that city. The 
Mercantile national bank, of which 


F. Augustus Heinze, the copper mag- 
mate, was president, became embar- 
rassed following the collapse of an 
attempted corner of the copper mar- 
ket. The allied banks of the New 
York clearing house came to the res- 
cue to tide over the crisis, guaran- 
teeing credit to the amount of $10,- 
000,000. 

Then the announcement came of a 
50% cut in Amalgamated copper divi- 
dends, and a further drop in the price 
of copper metal. Mining and rail- 
road stocks lost heavily on the ex- 
change. E. R. Thomas, Charles W. 
Morse and other prominent bankers, 
who are also heavy promoters of fi- 
nancial enterprises, have resigned as 
officers and directors of lead’-g New 


York banks. Heinze has also resigned. 

Meanwhile, public suspicion was 
directed against the Knickerbocker 
trust company, of which Charles R. 
Barney, an associate of C. W. Morse, 
Was president Barney resigned. A 


panic run on the trust company was 
met by a great pile of cash, which it 
had been anticipated would be suf- 
ficient for the emergency, but the run 
continued until $8,000,000 had been 
withdrawn. Then the doors were 
closed, and the largest bank failure 


ever known in this country was an- 
nounced. 

The same day the stock, exchange 
brokers, Mayer and company failed 
for $6,000,000. It is hoped that the 


Knickerbocker trust company will be 
able to get upon its feet again; al- 
though it has total liabilities of $70,- 


000,000, it has very large resources. 
In common with other trust compa- 
nies it has been employed by high 
financiers in promoting gigantic 
schemes which national banks would 
not be permitted to participate in, 
because of the large element of spec- 
ulation. 

Runs on other banks followed, but 
waithout serious result. Many depos- 
itors would come back with their 


money soon after withdrawing it. Sec 
Cortelyou, of the treasury depart- 
ment, came to the rescue with de- 
posits of government money amount- 
ing to $25,000,000 

The money situation was further re- 
lieved by J. P. Morgan, who came 
forward with $27,000,000, and John D. 
Rockefeller, who provided $10,000,000. 


Four concerns of the Westinghouse 
interests, including the electric and 
manufacturing company at Pilatts- 
burg, became embarrassed, and were 
placed in the hands of receivers. It 
is expected they will be able to meet 
obligations, and in the near future re- 
sume -business on the usual basis. 
The factories will be kept in opera- 
tion under the receivers. 


It will be some time before the 
financial atmosphere of New Yor 


has cleared; then it will be found that 
more good than harm has resulted. 
The country at large never was so 
prosperous as now; the agricultural 
interests, especially, have every rea- 
son for confidence and assurance of 
security in the present and immediate 
future. The trouble that has come to 
the Wall street speculators does not 
reflect impending trouble outside. It 
“was inevitable that the bubbie of 
grossly inflated values must burst. 





Records in Big Balloon Race 


A great balloon race for an inter- 
national cup, started from St Louis, 
and was won by the German balloon 
Pommern, which went a distance of 
873 miles to Asbury Park, N J. A 
french balloon, the Isle de France, 
made 867 miles, landing at Herberts- 
wille. N J. Nine balloons participated 


FROM FAR 


in the race, representing America, 
Germany, France and England. 

The distances made by other bal- 
loons were approximateiy as follows: 
The United States, 650 miles, landing 
near Hamilton, Ontario; the Dussel- 


dorf, German, 778 miles, in Dela- 
ware; the America, 715 miles, Mary- 
land; the’ Anjou, French, 750 miles, 
Virginia; the Tschudi German, 680 
miles, Va; the St Louis, 632 miles, 
Maryland; Lotus II, English, in Ohio. 

The balloon United States, which 


finished eighth, was the winner in the 
international race in 1906. The rec- 
ord made in that race was 402 miles, 
from Paris. The French balloon, 
l'Isle de France, gained the world’s 
record for duration of flight, remain- 
ing in the air 44 hours. The Pom- 
mern was in the air about 40 hours. 
The previous record was 41 hours 5 
minutes held by Count de LaVaulx, 
of France. The count still holds the 
record for distance, having made 1200 
miles. 


Panama Canal Not Wide Enough 








Word comes from those in charge 
of digging the Panama canal that 
the canal is not going to be wide 
enough, according to present plans. 
Modern ship building is resulting in 
such big vessels that a wider channel 
will be needed to provide for future 
requirements. There is a possibility 


“that the whole question of the type 


of a canal may be thrown into con- 
gress again 

Work on the Panama canal is go- 
ing forward nowadays very rapidly 
‘and general conditions on the isth- 
mus are said to be very good. 


New National Party 


A national party is coming into be- 
ing. Its parentage does not inspire 
great confidence among some people, 
but there is money and an abundance 
of printer’s ink back of it. William 
R. Hearst, who has been busy the 
last few years forming independence 
leagues, local and state, throughout 
the country, has now taken steps to 
organize a national independence 
league. Representatives of state 
leagues at a meeting in New York 
have outlined the plans which are in 
opposition to the republican and 
democratic parties. The league pro- 
moters declare the old parties are 
dominated by the corporation inter- 
ests and are no lenger representatives 
of the people. 

Thirty states are said to have been 
represented in the New York confer- 
ence. Hearst made an address and a 
national committee consisting of three 
members from each state and terri- 
tory and a naiional chairman and sec- 
retary-treasurer were recommended. 
The provisional organization has Mr 
Hearst as its chairman, and he has the 
power to appoint the members and 
officers of the first national commit- 
tees, which will stand until the league 
is fully organized throughout the 
union. 





Sun Power Engine 





4n engine has been invented that 
generates power from the rays of 
the sun. It is called a solar engine 
and the inventor is confident that it 
will be used to dig the Panama canal. 
Two sheets of glass, ordinary window 
panes, lie parallel to each other an 
inch apart over a sun box 10x18 feet, 
after the manner of a _ hotbed. 
Beneath the glass are coiled iron 


pipes which connect with a conden-° 


ser and a pumping engine. The light 
rays of the sun pass through the glass 
to the iron pipes and are converted 
into heat, which is retained by the 
glass. The heat is absorbed in the 
fluid which drives the engine; water 
is then pumped through a 4-inch 
main and into a large tank. In this 
way a temperature of 240 degrees has 
been obtained and in the tropics this 
might rise to 300 or 400 degrees, per- 
haps. The inventor says so. 

A power plant of this sort will soon 
be established at Tampa, Fila. A 
similar experiment has been made 
in California. In the use of liquid 
air and this substitute for fuel a 
great revolution is possible. We heard 
a good deal about liquid air a few 
years ago, but lately hear nothing 


AND NEAR 


about it. Powerful interests back of 
fuel oils and coal have put stumbling 
blocks in the way of those who 
sought to promote the use of liquid 
air, and then, too, its productidn is 
more expensive than 


Another Poison Squad 

A new poison squad has been or- 
ganized by Dr Wiley, chief chemist of 
the national department of agricul- 
ture. This time the purpose is to find 
out the effects of so-called soft drinks. 
The investigation is the result of the- 
request from the war department for 
information regarding the aerated 
drinks that are sold at army posts. 
Dr Wiley will serve to a class of 
young men the mild drinks usually 
sold at soda fountains and in bottles, 
to determine the effects upon the hu- 
man system. The experiments are 
being made in Washington. Consid- 
erable attention has been given to Dr 
Wiley’s first poison squad, which was 
fed foods which had been adulterated 
to determine the effects of various 
preservatives and adulterants used by 
manufacturers in food products. 


High Insurance Official Convicted 











The first conviction of a prominent 


insurance official as a result of the 
scandal in the Mutual Life of New 
York has at last occurred. Dr Wal- 


ter R. Gillette, former vice-president 
of the company, has been found guilty 
of perjury in the third degree for tes- 


tifying falsely, it is alleged, before 
a grand jury. He was alleged to have 
stated that certain moneys in the 


Dobbs Ferry bank were his personal 
funds, that subsequently under cross- 
examination he had admitted the 
funds were really the property of the 
Mutual Life. The maximum penalty 
would be ten years’ imprisonment. 


In Quick Review 


John Sharp Williams, 
leader in the national house, 
ning to take a vacation of two years. 
He will not be a candidate for re- 
election to the Glst congress. He has 
been selected to succeed Senator H. 
D. Money in the upper house, but his 
term will not begin until March 4, 
1911. Mr Williams has not been 
pleased with the way the democrats 
in congress have acted the last few 
years, and they have made him so 
tired that he feels the need of a long 
rest before going into the senate. He 
aiso wants to study and he proposes 
to write a life of Thomas Jefferson 
from the view point of a Jeffersonian 
democrat. 





democratic 





A new scheme of Sunday school 
lessons will appear for the year 1908. 
The lesson committee of the Interna- 
tional Sunday school association has 
prepared a course for adult classes 
that parallels and complements the 
regular international course for the 
year. The regular course deals with 
lessons from St John’s gospel for the 
first six months, and has lessons from 
the book of Samuels and the Kings 
for the last six months. The advanced 
course takes up the life of St John and 


the whole of his gospel during the 
first half of the year; the second half 
is devoted to the rise, growth and 


disruption of the Hebrew kingdon 





The trans-Mississippi congress will 
be held in Muskogee, Okla, November 
18-22. .A letter signed by every gov- 
ernor, senator and representative was 
sent to Pres Roosevelt, inviting him to 
address the congress. The president, 
however, has had to decline, because 
the dates are so near to the open- 
ing of the national congress, and he 
does not feel that he can leave Wash- 
ington at that time. Invitations have 
also been extended to Sec Straus of 
the department of cOmmerce and la- 
bor, Postmaster-Gen Meyer, and Sec 
of the Treas Cortelyou, but it will be 
a busy time at Washington for all of 
the members of the cabinet. 


have | 
circus 


Ringling Bros of Wisconsin 
bought the Barnum & Bailey 
for $410,000. 





Roosevelt ceiebrated his 49th 
October 27. 


Pres 
birthday Sunday, 


is plan- | 


ED 


was anticipated. | 
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Just Listen a Moment : 


You can hear lots of important news— |} 
The a met is up—ship that car- 


load heat is off a cent. 
Information like this is important 
to every farmer—and it can had 



















for less than a cent a message if you 
and nine or ten of your neighbors 
will build your own telephone line, 


Stromberg - Carlson 
Telephone 


i} equipments can be 
bought at reasonable 
2) fom Prices. 


Our directions are so 
plain and simple that 
you can put up the line 
with little effort. 

Over one million 
Stromberg - Carison 
telephones are in use 
today. Write today for 
telephone book “How 
the Telephone 
Helps the Farm- 
er. 8th edition 
and other literature, 
sent free. 


Stromberg-Carison Telephone 


Mig. Co, 
Rochester, N. Y. Chicago, Ili, 


Address searest office 


ore 
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New and Liberal Homestead Regulations 


WESTERN CANADA 


New Districts Now Opened 


for Settlement 

Bome of the choicest lands in the grain-growing 
belts of Saskatchewan and Alberta have recently been 
opened for settlement ander the Revised Homestead 
Regulations of Canada. Th of E steade of 
160 acres each are now available. The new Regula- 
tions make it possible for entry to be made by proxy, 
the opportunity that many in the United States have 
been waiting for. Any member of a family may 
make entry for any other member of the family, who 





| may be entitled to make entry for himself or herself. 


Entry may now be made before the Agent or Sub- 
Agent of the District by proxy (on certain conditione), 
by the father, mother, eon, or 
sister of an intendi h A 

“Any cven-numbered section of Dominion Lande In 
Manitoba or the Northweagt Provinces, excepting 8 and 
26, not be home by any person 
,» or male over 16 of 

section 








The tap tn cath cp vill echoola 
as St oe a 


Bacith climate, splendid 
MM 
laws. rain-growing and cattle- 
meen spduptstes. te 

eal Where te Locate, _—_ to 


dent of i wa,Canada, 
Sst!  Oanadion Bort. As use 
Bidg., Syracuse, N. ¥. 


Buy a Farm 
. in the 
Land of Opportunity 


The richest corn and hay lands in the South 
are found in Tidewater Virginia and Eastern 
North Carolina, along the lines of the 


NORFOLK & SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


You not only get the best of lands at low 
prices, but you get located in an idea! climate, 
where three crops a season can be grown, and 
the farm prices of your products are about 
double those of the West. And yet lands here 
can be bought on easy terms at one-fifth West- 
ern prices. Write for descriptive pamphlet 
F. L. MEkRITT, Land and Industrial Agent 

Norfotk & Southern Railway, Norfolk, Va. 








Are You Interested in Florida? 


Best opportunities in the United States for money 
making real estate investments. Six months’ sub- 
scription to our descriptive magazine ‘‘ Investors’ 


Guide” FREE! 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA 


JACKSONVILLE DEVELOPRENT CO.. 
DRILLING & 


Well vntsrere tices 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 


LOCMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN. OHI, 
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New York Edition 


Long occupying a place of first rank 
in agriculture, this edition is planned 
solely for our subscribers right here in 
the Empire state. The editorial note 
book and the editorial camera, covering 
the field from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
and from Niagara to Suffolk, may be 
supplemented by newsy notes, perhaps 
jotted down on a postal card, sent by 
our friends living on the home farm. 
Tell us in a few brief words what is 
of special moment this fall and winter 
in your own home town and county. 
Send in to our editorial rooms, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, knotty farm 
problems, which we will endeavor to 
aid you in solving. Remember that the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 





Convention Boosts New York Farming 


— 


The convention at Syracuse last 
week called by the chamber of com- 
merce to consider the conditions of 
agriculture in New York state, marks 
the beginning of a new movement 
that is sure to spread in other states 
for the readjustment and careful 
consideration of agricultural condi- 
tions. There was a feeling of uneasi- 
ness on the part of the delegates 
upon their arrival lest there be in- 
jected into the proceedings of the 
convention something of a political 
character that might mar the real 
purpose of the call. Everywhere 
it was recognized that the success of 
the convention depended largely up- 
on the selection of the temporary 
and permanent officers. This was 
diplomatically done by the selection 
of F. N. Godfrey, master of the state 
grange, as temporary chairman, who 
named a commiitee to recommend 
permanent officers. This committee 
was headed by E. L. Young of Elmira, 
well known for hisinterest in the good 
roads’ movement. As a result of the 
report of this committee, Almond R. 


Eastman of Waterville was unani- 
mously elected permanent chairman, 
with W. N. Giles of Skaneateles per- 
manent secretary. 

Although the program was some- 
what altered in practical detail, it 
was carried out to the letter. Every 
man who appeared on the platform 


seemed to realize that upon him 
rested a grave responsibility in pre- 
senting a subject, which is at this 
time of such paramount interest to 
the farmers of New York, as well as 
those in other sections. 

IMPORTANT PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 

The most conspicuous person at 
the convention was James Wilson, 
secretary of agriculture, who re- 
ceived a rousing reception and pre- 
sented a splendid address, abstracts 
of which were printed in these col- 
umns last week. He is a firm believer 
in future development along certain 
lines of agriculture in the Empire 
state. He believes it is useless for 
farmers in this section to attempt to 
raise beef cattle in large numbers to 
compete with the great beef interest 
of the corn belt of the central west. 
Tt is his opinion that New York 
farmers should confine themselves 
more largely to the dairy cow and 
the breeding of mutton sheep. 

He stated that there is the greatest 
possibility of profit in the eastern 
states in mutton sheep, because sheep 
can be produced and put. upon the 
market without the use of corn, 
which is the one great factor in the 
central west for the production of 
beef. He said farmers in the east 
are beginning to realize this more 
and more and that the time is near 
at hand when there will be a great 
revival along these lines. The num- 
ber of inquiries that come through 
the department at Washington re- 
veal the fact that the Empire state 
is up and doing. He complimented 
New York on taking the initiative in 
the movement to affect a sane ad- 


justment of rural conditions as they 
confront the farmers in all eastern 
states, 

American Agriculturist is particu- 
larly gratified et the deep, personal 
interest See Wilson shows in these 
maiters, He assured us that the de- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


partment at Washington will do ev- 
erything in its power by lending a 
helping hand whenever it is possible 


to do so. A considerable number_ of 
his most efficient men are now de- 
tailed and at work upon the condi- 


tions in New York and other eastern 
states. Sec Wilson came from Buf- 
falo to Syracuse He said, judging 
from the lands he saw along the rail- 
road, most of them need draining. 
A banquet by J. A. Stewart of New 
York, in honor of Sec Wilson, wound 
up a pleasant stay in central New 
York. 

INTEREST BY PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 

That the .state grange with its en- 
tire membership is deeply inter- 
tested in all these problems, was 
clearly brought out in a most excel- 
lent address by State Master Godfrey, 
who followed Sec Wilson on the plat- 
form. In a general way he depre- 
cated the current idea that there are 
many abandoned farms in New York. 
He called attention to the many un- 
occupied farms and is of the opinion 
that these farms should never have 
been cleared and used for agricul- 
tural purposes at all. He thinks they 
should be put back into timber just 
as rapidly as possible and is certain 
they would prove valuable lands to 
succeeding generations. Mr Godfrey 
was upheld in his view regarding 
this, both by Prof Bailey of the col- 
lege of agriculture and Dr Jordan of 
the experiment station. 

Mr Godfrey has traveled during 
the past six or eight months through 
practically every county in the state, 
in his grange work, and has care- 
fully studied conditions. He knows 


whereof he speaks when he 
says there is too much _§ differ- 
ence between the’ prices con- 


sumers pay and what the farmers re- 
ceive for their products. This, he 
stated, is especially true of milk, one 
of the greatest products that enters 
into the consideration of New York 


agriculture. He compared the pricesof 
feeds of several years ago with those 
of the present time, saying that 
while the prices of feeds have stead- 
ily gone up the price of milk has 
remained practically stationary. 


This, he said, is unfair to the farmer 
and should be readjusted. 
THE QUESTION OF IMMIGRATION 

The chief of the bureau of immi- 
gration, T. V. Powderly, was the next 
speaker. He made a most significant 
statement relative to the fact, that 
25 years ago he spoke in Syracuse in 
opposition to immigration, but im- 
pressed upon his hearers, that he has 
now changed his mind, having long 
since seen the folly of his former po- 
sition. His bureau is a new one, estab- 
lished in connection with that of the 
department of commerce and labor. 
He realizes as fully as do the farm- 
ers themselves the necessity of help- 
ing along certain lines. His atten- 
tion was called by Judge McLennan 
of the supreme court, who was at the 
convention, to the fact that the alien 
labor laws make it impossible to se- 
cure by contract or previous arrange- 
ment efficient farm help abroad and 
bring them into this country. The 
judge is of the opinion that congress 
should amend the present law so as 
to put the farmer and the help prob- 
Jem on the same basis, as is provided 
in the law for domestic servants and 
professional men in all classes. It is 
but right and fair that every man 
should have an opportunity to select 
in any country an individual to take 
charge of his farm and bring him 
here for that purpose. 

No organization could reasonably 
take exception to this, because of the 
great dearth of farm help everywhere. 
For instance, C. W. Larman of the 
New York department of agriculture, 
in his address calling attention to the 
fact that during a recent canvass 
among the supervisors throughout 
the state there have been reported to 
him opportunities for the immediate 
employment of 17,336 farm laborers. 
Of these 8000 are wanted for the en- 
tire year, while about 13,400 are 
needed part of the year. On the 
other hand 4700 farmers want mar- 
ried men with families. 

These figures show conclusively 
the real significance of the condition 
existing in the rural districts of the 
Empire state at this time. Judge 
McLennan said that he and several 
of his associates had sent abroad 
with the express purpose of secur- 
ing efficient help in Scotland, Eng- 
land and _ other points, but were 
barred and powerless when they at- 
tempted to bring these people into 


this country to take charge of their 
farms. 

It was the general sentiment of the 
convention that this provision in the 
federal law is wrong. 
were passed unanimously requesting 
congress to take this matter under 
consideration and make it possible 
for farmers to bring into this coun- 
try under contract, if necessary, any 
man whose profession is that of a 
farmer and who intends to devote his 
time to that line of work on his ar- 
rival here. Sec Wilson was keen to 
the realization of these facts, and 
stated to American Agriculturist 
later, that congress should make pro- 
vision for this. American Agricul- 
turist has long advocated this and 
still believes that if the farmers of 


the whole country will unite and 
take it up, the change will come 
soon. Here is a proposition well 


worth consideration by the national 
grange at its meeting next month in 
Hartford. : 

THE SOIL QUESTION 

This was ably discussed by Prof M. 
Earl Carr of the United States bureau 
of soils. Prof Carr has spent much 
time studying soil conditions in a 
dozen counties in central and south- 
ern New York, of which state he is 
a native, and not only spoke with ap- 
preciation of the conditions, but with 
authority as to means of adjustment. 
The problem, he says, is twofold: 
first, to recognize and comprehend 
conditions, and second, to devise reme- 
dies for the unfavorable ones. Set- 
ting aside the sociological and eco- 
nomic reasons for the condition of 
affairs, he cited numerous reasons 
which account for the purely agricul- 
tural phases of crop failures and farm 
abandonment, all of which he 
summed up as “poor and unwise sys- 
tems of farming.” He then instanced 
his remarks by views of about 20 
farms more or less reduced and then 
said: 

I am not pessimistic about the fu- 
ture of New York state agriculture. 
On the contrary, I am extremely op- 
timistic in my views. I can see no 
insurmountable obstacles in the way 
of arresting the development of these 
adverse conditions or of bettering 
them where they now exist. I am 
optimistic because I have seen excel- 
lent crops growing in fields adjoining 
the worst conditions. I have seen 
farms which were in a good state of 
productivity, where the owners were 
prosperous and making money, and in 
the same neighborhood farms which 
were going down in _ productivity 
through poor management of the 
soils and lack of knowledge regard- 
ing the difficulties encountered in till- 
age and cropping. I have also seen 
some farmers who have studied the 
difficulties and found the answer to 
the question “why,” and applied it to 
their soils, which have responded 
with increased crops and profits. 

After citing numerous instances 
where farmers have succeeded in re- 
claiming and making abandoned. fields 
and farms profitable by means of im- 
proved cropping, dairying, etc, Prof 
Carr said: In regard to the steep 
hillsides and to the portions of the 
whole section too rough to be profit- 
ably cultivated, reforestation is the 
only reasonable solution for their uti- 
lization, and with the present high 
and ever-increasing prices for forest 
products, their use for this purpose 
will result in a profit second to no 
other purpose to which they can be 
put. 

In concluding, he showed that the 
farmers of these run-down farms are 
glad to apply the remedies suggested 
by the agricultural college, experi- 
ment station or department of agri- 
culture, but that without the assist- 
ance of someone competent to 
direct they do ineffective work. The 
whole plan is, therefore, to teach the 
preper way to apply the knowledge 
distributed in bulletins, which are 
necessarily general in their treatment. 

IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS 

In presenting the resolutions adopted 
by the committee and later ratified 
by the convention, Prof R. A. Pear- 
son of Cornell university summed up 
the whole situation in a masterly ad- 
dress which our limits of space for- 
bid quoting at this time. The resolu- 
tions were upon the following points: 

Wider introduction of agricultural 
subjects in rural, common and high 
schools; co-operation in buying and 


selling of farm products and requi- 
sites; proper facilities for transporta- 


Resolutions’ 





tion, especially as regards highways; 
research and instruction in agriculture 
and the protection of the farmer 
against dishonest competition; reduc- 
ton of postage and registration fees, 
provision for parcel carrying; modi- 
fication of immigration laws to favor 
importation of high-class farm help; 
repression of the dog nuisance as a 
menace to sheep raising, desirability, 
of informing the public that opportu- 
nities in New York state are equal to 
if not superior to those in any other 
state; thanks for the assistance of the 
national government; congratulations 
for the Syracuse chamber of cem- 
merce for its interest in the welfare 
of agricultural industries shown by 
calling the conference; and finally, 
the appointment of Chairman A. R. 
Eastman of Waterville and two oth- 
ers appointed by him (Prof R. A. 
Pearson and E. J. Young of Elmira)! 
a committee to confer with the New 
York society for the promotion of 
agriculture to call a meeting next 
year or whenever may be deemed nec- 
essary. 


Formal Meeting of FSMPA 


The annual meeting of the FS M P 
A at Binghamton Tuesday of this 
week was a formal affair. About 20 
persons were present, and the old of- 
ficers re-elected for another. year. 
There was some discussion over the 
proposition to join active forces on 
the part of the association with that 
of the Five states’ creamery associa- 
tion, although no_ specific proposition 
was presented. A _ resolution was 
passed indorsing the object of the 
lee zue, and’ urging dairymen of New 
York and adjoining states to iden- 
tify themselves with one or both or- 
ganizations. Another resolution in- 
dorsed the suggestion of the post- 
master general for postal reforms; 
another that Gov Hughes of New 
York carefully consider the dairy in- 
terests in the appointment of a new, 
commissioner of agriculture. In the 
meeting of the Five states’ creamery 
association, which was held at the 
same time and place, the old officers 
were again named for the ensuing 
year, except that F. H. Thompson is 








made vice-president to succeed 
Searles. William Hunt is secretary= 
treasurer. No other business was 
transacted. 


Western Hop Pool in Prospect 


The chief item of interest on the Pae- 
cific coast right at present is the ef- 
fort under way to successfully launch 
a hop pool in Ore. The. statenfént 
made so often that coast dealers over- 
sold the ‘O07 crop, has encouraged 
producers to hold their crops in the 
hopes of obtaining living prices. A 
pool was formed a couple of years 
ago, but it did not prove successful. 
Recently considerable buying has been 
reported in Ore, prices ranging 74@ 
10c p Ib. 

The export situation is not clearly 
defined, although recent purchases of 
Pacific hops on foreign account were 
at 10c p Ib. London quotations for 
U S Pacific coast hops range 9@14c 
P lb. Beer production in the U S dur- 
ing Sept amounted to 5,339,000 bbls. 
This may. be compared with 6,595,000 
bbls in Aug and 5,253,000 in Sept, ’06. 
The trade in N Y state rules rather 
quiet. In Oneida and Schoharie coun- 
ties 15@15\4c p Ib seems to be about 
the top quotation for best crops. 











New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, Oct 28—There were no 


sales of cheese on the Utica board 
today. Attendance of buyers was 
light, the tone was weaker, and the 
buyers refused to make purchases 
that would show a decline in the 
market. They predicted better con- 
ditions next week. The board will 
close in two weeks. The sales of but- 
ter were 103 packages at 28% @30c. 
At Canton, Oct 26—There were of- 


fered 900 tubs butter that sold for 
28c p Ib; also 1600 bxs white twin 
cheese too green to ship, none sold. 
Weather still favorable; warm days 
with cool nights; grass still green. 
Most of dairymen are feeding eithen 
corn or hay with grain. Cows giv! 
about half as much as they were a 
same time last year.—[M. 
4 








Apple Crop Is Selling Freely 


[From Page 389] 
hhas been sprayed. Growers receive 
$2@3 p bbi. This applies to Ad- 
ams, Franklin, York and Cum 
land counties, Pa.—[E. B. E. 

Many Ia and Minn buyers have pur- 
chased apples freely in Dauphin and 
Perry counties, paying $1@1.25 p 100 
Ibs f o b. They have taken about all 
the best fruit—[{G. H., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

NEW ENGLAND RETURNS IRREGULAR 

Output of apples 50% larger than in 

However, this is not a commer- 
cial orcharding section. Growers get- 
ting $2.50 p bbil.—[A. J. E., Windsor 
Co, Vt. 

Apple crop 40% of'a full yield. 
Fruit very free from scab. Buyers 
giving $3 p bbl.—[A. F. H., Kenne- 
bec Co, Me. 

About one-haif of a full apple crop 
here. Most growers selling, receiving 
$2@3 p bbl.—[E. C. Hampshire 
Co, Mass. 

The 'O7 apple crop of Me is sur- 
prisingly large. The yield west of the 
Kennebec river is the greatest ever 
known. Many new orchards have 
produced a full crop this season for 
the first time. Perhaps 25% of win- 
ter varieties have been contracted at 
$2.50@3.60 p bbl—[{Z A. Gilbert, 
Pres Me Pom Soc. 

There is 25% more apples than 


ve 
ii., 


ao 
last year. Quality good, but fruit 
small. Growers are getting $2.50 p 


bbl for 1’s and 2’s.—[S. F. T., Roches- 
ter, N H. 

Apples are small in size; about 60% 
of a full yield. Most of the crop sold 
at $2pbbl.[A. M. V., OrangeCo, Vt. 

The apple crop in this section is 
four times larger than that of last 
year, and about 50% of the bumper 
output of ‘96. Quality good, prices 
range $3@3.50 p bbl.—[R. L. H., Ad- 
dison Co, Vt. 

Apple prices range all the way from 
$2@5 p bbl. We have about 50% of a 
full yield. Fruit small, but good.— 
[A..A. B., Windham Co, Vt. 

Yield of apples hardly as large as 
last year, quality inferior. Some sales 
at $2 p bbl. —[P. C., Worcester Co, 
Mass. 


There are some very good apples. 


here, and about 1-3 of a normal 
yield. Buyers giving $3@3.50 p bbl 
{J. M., Rutland Co, Vt. 


Yield of apples not as heavy as last 
year. Fruit small aa et where 
sprayed. Buyers 2.75@3 p 
bbl.—IC. C. &S., Hillsboro Co, N H. 

In Franklin Co, Me, we-have 75% 
more apples than we did last year. 
This is one of the best crops on rec- 
ord. I think the county will have 
100,000 bbis. Apples a little under 
size, but otherwise good, being com- 


paratively free from scab. Prices 
range $2@3 p bbl. Those who. can 
will hold. It is: doubtful if all our 


apples can be picked.—[D. H. Knowl- 
ton, Franklin Co, Me. 

Apple crop 25% larger than a year 
ago. Quality average, about half the 
growers are selling, getting $1.50 p 
a in bulk.—[C. F. J., Merrimack Co, 

N H. 


Apple crop hardly as as a 
year ago. Fruit small, but very sound 
and free from defects. Buyers giv- 
ing $2 p bbl.—{[J. W. T., Cumberland 
Co, Me. 

Baldwins 50% of a crop; Northern 
Spys full yield. Fruit a little under- 
sized. Buyers offer $2.60 p bbl.—{[D. 
P. T., Androscoggin Co, Me. 

I estimate about 35% of average 
apple crop. Where fruit is sprayed 
the quality is satisfactory. Firsts and 
seconds bring $2.50 p bbl. About 50% 
of the crop sold.—[C. S. K., Essex 
Co, Mass. 

Crop around Rochester, N H, about 
25% more than in '06; quality good, 
but apples a little small. The price 
offered growers ae p bbl at ship- 
Ping station.—I[F. T., Roches- 
ter, N H. 

Apple crop larger than last year. 
Some scale. Local markets giving 
around $2.50 p bbl for Baldwins.—f[J. 
L. R., Hampden Co, Mass. 

We have a full crop of apples here. 
Quality extra. Farmers getting $2.25 
Pp bbl.—{[B. T., Oxford Co, Mass. 

CONDITIONS IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Apple crop 50% larger than tast 


FROM FAR 


year. Quality fair to choice. Growers 
getting $3 p bbl for Wealthy and 
Greenings.—[W. A B., Cerro Gor- 
do Co, fa. 

We have only 5% of a normal ap- 
ple crop. Quaiity poor. Many worms. 
(Cc. H. W., Adams Co, Ill. 

Yield of apples 35% less than last 
year. Quality only fair. Growers 
getting $4 to $5 p bbl and most have 
sold.—[R. A. T., Orange Co, Ind. 

Our apple crop is not over 5% of a 
full yield. Quality nothing to brag 
of. Too many spring frosts.—[{A. A. 
H., Washington Co, Ill. 

About 25% of a full apple crop in 
the eastern half of Mich. Fruit of 
fairly good quality. Sales at $2.50 to 
$3 p bbI—[C. L. R., Oakland Co, 
Mich. 

No apples to sell in this section. 
Yield somewhat smaller than last 
year.—({F. A. D., Portage Co, O. 

Not to exceed 15% of a normal ap- 
ple crop here. Fruit shows effects of 
insects and fungus. Buyers giving 
$3.50@4 p bbl.—{A. C., Gallia Co, O. 

Apple crop practically an entire 
failure. I have 14,000 trees and not a 
single apple—[{A. B. N., Lafayette 
Co, Mo. 

There is practically no apple crop 
here.—{T. L. J., Lawrence Co, Iil. 

Apples about 15% of last year’s 
bumper yield. Buyers giving $3.50@ 
4 p bbl.—{J. M. D., Fremont Co, Ia. 

In northwestern Mo we have prac- 
tically an entire failure in the apple 
crop.—[R. S. M., Macon Co, Mo. 

In this and two adjoining counties 
the yield of apples is 50% larger than 


last year. Quality averages good. 
Buyers giving $2.50 p bbl.—{J. IL. L., 
La Crosse Co, Wis. 

Few apples here; practically no 


crop. As high as $4.50 p bbl has been 
paid.—[R. O. G., McLean Co, IIL 

Apple crop in eastern Kan this 
year is an absolute failure.—[Edwin 
Taylor. 

Very few, if any, apples here. Some 
sales at $2.65 p bbt for Ben Davis.— 
{W. B. L., Marion Co, Ill. 

There is about 15% of a normal ap- 
ple crop. Not enough fruit to Rao ~ 4 
home demand. Sales at $2.50.—[W. 
W. S., Washington Co, Ind. 

Yield of apples 30% of a full crop. 
Quality not up to last year. Most 
fruit sold at $2.50 p bbl.—[L. P. D., 
Benton Co, Ark. 

Most orchards in this county show 
no fruit.—[L. R. B., Bureau Co, Ill. 

We have 30 to 40% of a normal 
apple crop. Buyers giving $2@3 p 
bbl.—[A. 8S., Lenawee Co, Mich. 

A full yield of apples in southern 
Minn; quality excellent. Sales at $3 
p bbl.—{Jewell Nursery Co, Waba- 
sha Co, Minn. 

Apple crep 25% larger than ’06. 
Sales at 50@Tic p bu.—[J. J. G., 
Muskegon Co, Mich. 

In the western part of this county 
we have the finest lot of apples ever 
seen, although yield is only 75% of 
last year. There will be more first- 
class cold stcrage stock sent out from 
fFennville this fall than nearly all 
the rest of the state combined. Out- 
side dealers. have bought up _ practi- 
cally all the fruit, giving $2.50@4.50 
p bbl f o b. Jonathans, Spys, ete, 
have sold in a small way as high 1s 
$10 p bbl. Present prices are the 
highest ever known in the history of 
Mich apple growing.—[C. BEB. Bassett, 
Sec Mich Hort Soc, Allegan Co, Mich, 


According to L. R. Bryant of 
Princeton, [1l, the apple crop in his 
section is light. In fact, it is gener- 
ally a failure: with few exceptions. 

In the vicinity of Rockwood, O, 
apples sold early this year, best 
grades bringing $4@440 p bbi. Crop 
about 20% of last year, which made 
a full yield. 


Practically no winter apples in this 
section, reports W. B. Lioyd of Kin- 
mundy, Ill. Local dealers would give 
$2.65 for Ben Davis if any were of- 
fered. 

THE CANADIAN CROP 

Good apple crop in this section. The 
Belleville apple growers’ assn is hold- 
ing winter varieties at $3@4 p bbl.— 
{F. S. W., Belleville, Ont. 

Writing under a late Oct date, J. 
W. Bigelow for many years promi- 
nently identified with the Nova 
Scotia 


AND NEAR 


province will have perhaps 500,000 
bbis of apples of good quality this 
year. The bulk of these will be avail- 
able for the London market. Prices 
range $2@2.50 p bbl. 

We have a better apple crop than 
last year. Quality good. Most grow- 
ers sold at $3 p bb! for 1's and 2’s.— 
(J. T., Wentworth Co, Ontario, Can. 


The apple crop of the Niagara pen- 
insula is a little above normal. Fruit 
unusually clean and good. Prices 
$3.50 p bbl for No 1 stock.—{J. B. 
B., Grimsby, Ont. 

Apple crop in Ontario of better 
quality than in '06. Quantity about 
the same. Best fruit brings $2.75@ 
3 p bbl f o b.—{J. E. Johnson, Sec 
Norfolk, Can, Fruit Growers’ Assn. 


Apples irregular, ranging light to 
liberal in yield. 
bbl. Most growers holding.—[{M. C., 
Abbottsford, Que, Can. 

Best apple crop in 
Size and quality good. Most of our 
apples have sold at $2@2.50 p bbl 
delivered at warehouses unpacked.— 
{s. B. C., Kings Co, N S. 


THE BIG MARKETS 


At New York, receipts running 
somewhat larger and prices are so 
iigh as to interfere somewhat with 


demand. Choice apples sell about 
steady; other grades a little easy. 
Snows bring $2@4.50 p bbl, Alex- 


anders 3@5.25, Gravensteins 2@3.75, 
Pippins do, Kings 2@4.25, Baldwins 
2@3.50, Greenings 2@3.75. Some fcy 
western fruit is coming, realizing 1.50 
@2.75 p bu-bx. 

At Chicago, the feeling is about 
steady. Holders are not inclined to 
press supplies on the market, a ma- 
jority showing confidence in the fu- 


ture. Jonathans sell at $4.50@6 
bbl, Baldwins 2.50@3.75, Wealthy 3. 
@4.25, Greenings 3.25@4.25, Mont, 


Ida and Col fruit 2@3.25 p bu-bx. 


Cables from the U K report a good 
demand for choice U 8S apples. Kings 
have been selling is such markets as 
Liverpool, London, etc, at $3.50@5 p 
bbl. Baldwins netted shippers 2.85@3. 

Woodall of Liverpool reports that 
up to the middle of Oct receipts of 
American and Canadian apples this 
season slightly exceeded 61, bL Is, 
an increase of about 10,000 from the 
same period last year. They stated 
that a large part of the American 
offerings are small in size and t 
well colored. Canadian fruit seems 
to be showing up better than that 
market did last year. Demand good. 
Choice Greenings sold up to $4 p bbi. 











hort soc, says that Canadian. 





Send _ for copy of our pes catae 
ogue. We Pay Freight. 





Prices $2.50@4 p) 


many years. | 
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TAKE THEM OUT 
Or Feed Them Food They Can Study On 


When a student begins to break 
down from lack of the right kind of 
food, there are only two things to do; 
either take him out of school or feed 
him properly on food that will re- 
build the brain and nerve cells. That 
food is Grape-Nuts. 

A boy writes from Jamestown, N. 
Y., saying: “A short time ago I got 
into a bad condition from overstudy, 
but mother, having heard about 
Grape-Nuts food, began to feed me on 
it. It satisfied my hunger better than 
any other food, and the results were 
marvelous. I got fleshy like a good 
fellow. My usual morning headaches 
disappeared, and I found I could study 
for a long period without feeling the 
effects of it. 

“My face was pale and thin, but is 
now round and has considerable col- 
or. After I had been using Grape- 
Nuts for about two months I felt like 
a new boy altogether. I have gained 
greatly in strength, as well as flesh, 
and it is a pleasure to study now 
that I am not bothered with my head. 
I passed all qf my examinations with 
a@ reasonably good percentage, extra 
good in some of them, and it is 
Grape-Nuts that has saved me from 
a year’s delay in entering college. 

“Father and mother have both been 
improved by the use of Grape-Nuts. 
Mother was troubled with sleepless 
nights, and got very thin and looked 
care worn. She has gained her nor- 
mal strength and looks, and sleeps 
well nights.” “There’s a Reason.” 
Read “The Road to Wellville” in pkgs 
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WILLIAMS BROS. - - 


The Best 
Investment 


For any sum is that which 


Accomplishes 


1. Absolute safety to principal. 

2. A fair rate of interest, paid twice a year, 
without bother or expense for collection. 

3. Availability—being able to get yourmoney 
when you really need it in whole or in part, with- 
out loss. 

4. Advancing value or increasing security. 

5. Profit-sharing bonus or extra dividend, 

6. Compound interest if you don’t wish to 
withdraw your simple interest. 


All These are Accomplished 


in our Building Certifieates. The little ones 
cost only $15 and pay a high rate with profit- 
sharing bonus in connectiou with your subserip- 
tion to American Agriculturist. Larger de- 
nominations $100, $500, or $1000, may be bought 
at once or on the installment plan. The money 
is used in construction and equipinent of the 
new building for Orange Judd Company. 


Our Record for 25 Years 


for safety, reliability, uninterrupted payment of 
interest is unequaled. Hence the axiom “ The 
Orange Judd Company is as reliable as the 
Bank of England.” Write me at once the sum 
you may wisn to place—small amounts are even 
more acceptable than larger, and I will gladly 
write you privately, full information. Address 


Herbert Myrick, President O-enze ‘add Company 
Editor American Agriculturist. 439 Lafovette St., Hew York, N.Y 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


NEW YORK 
Who’s Who in Agricultural Department 


Here is a Hist of the employees 
and salaries of those connected with 
the state department of agriculture 
from original records of state civil 
service commission at Albany De- 
cember 5, ’06. The question has been 
asked many times: Do these men 
earn their salaries? Every part of 
this great Empire state is represent- 
ed here. Farmers, many. of. you know 
the men in your district who are sup- 
posed to safeguard your interests. 
Are they doing ii? If not, why not? 
Are not some of them using their 
o”'-inl positions to further their own 


selfish interests? These are questions 
for you to answer. Gov Hughes 
wants the facts. Speak the truth, and 


don’t be afraid to express it. Ameri- 
can <Agriculturist is the farmers’ 
champion. It will defend the honest 


and faithful employee; but will have 
no mercy on the corrupt or dishonest 
official no matter who he may be. 
LIST OF SALARIED EMPLOYEES OF THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Name Position Salary 
Wieting, C. A., Commissioner, *$4,000 
Flanders, G. L., Asst commis’ner, 
Preston, E. J., Asst commissioner, 
Sackett, C. D., Asst commissioner, 1,500 
Richardson, 8. B., Asst commis’ner, 1,500 


Russell, C. T., Asst commis’ner, 1,500 
Beebe, V. C., Asst commissioner, 1,500 
Larmon, C. W., Confidential agent, 1,500 
Hughes, W. T., Asst commis’ner, 1,500 
Grant, J. H., Asst commissioner, 1,500 
Clark, J. P., Asst commissioner, 1,500 
Lee, V. P. Dow, Head bookkeeper, 1,800 
Burke, E. F., Asst bookkeeper, ,400 
Dowd, E. A., Stenographer, 1,200 
Greene, Fred M., Conf clerk, 1,000 
Watson, Mabel E., Clerk, 1,000 
Doty, Edwin A., Bookkeeper, 900 
Young, C. M., Stenographer, 900 
Hall, W. W., Cheese instructor, 1,500 
Hargrave, A. B., Cheese instructor, 1,500 
Morgan, M. T., Cheese instructor, 1,500 
Rees, H. A., Cheese instructor, 1,500 
Tiquin, T. E., Cheese instructor, 1,500 
Griffith, W. E., Butter instructor, 1,500 
Kracke H. H. Butter instructor, 1,500 


Matteson, H. S., Butter instructor 1,500 
Spink, Leon D., Butter instructor, 1,500 


Allen, C. H., Agent, 1,106 
Babcock, G. B. D., Agent, 1,100 
Bennett, Walter J., Agent, 1,100 
Bernhard, George, Agent, 1,100 
Bevier, James H., Agent, 1,100 
Burke, L. H., Milk agent, 1,100 
Carr, Frank C., Milk agent, 1,100 
Clark, Archibald D., Agent, 1,100 
Coughlin, John J., Agent, 1,100 
Dugan, M., Agent, 1,100 
Earl, John R., Agent, 1,100 
Esmey, J. Miller, Agent, 1,100 
Franklin, Daniel, Agent, 1,100 
French, Romine A.,.Agent, 1,100 
Genter, William J., Agent, 1,100 
Gibby, John L., Milk expert, 1,100 
Hurd, W. J., Agent, 1,100 
Kellogg, Charles 8., Agent, 1,100 
Kibbe, Almon M., Agent, 1,100 
Kirkland, Robert R., Agent, 1,100 
Kruse, John EB., Agent, 1,100 
Langdon, James EB., Agent, 1,100 
McGuire, John, Agent, 1,100 


Miller, Howard E., Agent (milk), 1,100 
Mynderse, William B., Agent, 


Quigley, J. M., Agent, 1,100 
Schifferdecker; Martin, Agent, 1,100 
Standart, Clayton J., Agent, 1,100 
Van Horne, Nicholas, Agent, 1,100 
Wakefield, Charles B., Agent, 1,100 
Rivenburgh, M. 8., Inspector, 1,100 
Ackley, John K., Veal inspector, 1,000 
Iliston; John W., Inspector, 1,000 
Jones, Thomas W., Inspector, 1,000 
O’Kane, William H., Inspector, 1,000 


Hosmer, John S., Traveling agent, 1/200 
French, Henry D., Veal inspector, 800 


Fellows, George B., Inspector, 800 
Kale, George A., Veal inspector, 800 
Orton, Burton M., Inspector, 800 
Vrooman, Wilson N., Inspector, 800 
Stevens, Mortimer, Inspector, 800 
Stewart, Charles, Inspector, 800 
West, Norah D., Inspector, 800 
Wright, W. D., Inspector, 800 
Wheeler, Edward, Chemist, 8,000 


Wheeler, Edward, $50 month extra for 
expert services. 

Riddell, R. R., Inform’n & sta’stics, 1,500 

Wickham, Mabel D., Stenographer, 360 

Fulton, J. A., Ap’r’ser cond’ cattle, i 


Snare, Ethel M., Stenographer, 

Atwood, G. G., Insp of nurseries, 1,800 
Barden, J. J., Insp of nurseries, 1,200 
Brown, Lauis, Insp of nurseries, 1,200 
Darrow, C. H., Ag’t, San Jose scale, 1,200 
Dodge, J. H., Nursery inspector, 1,200 


Enders, C. L., Nursery inspector, 
Huested, P. L., Nursery inspector, 1,200 


Niles, T. F., Nursery inspector, 1,200 
Van Buren, B. D., Nursery insp’tor, 1,200 
Wiley, F. T., Nursery inspector, 1,200 


Woolford, * L., Nursery inspector, 1,200 
Thompson, J. J., Nursery inspector, i,200 
Scheiberling, E. M., Stenographer, 360 
Mudge, Charles W., Asst chemist, 
Spellacy, G. W. V., Page, 

McAuliffe. M. E., Btencgrapher. 480 


Thorp, Daisy E., Stenographer, 860 
Kelly, W. H., Veterinarian, 3 


McKeefe, Edward P., Chemist, 1,800 
Miller, John A., Chemist, 1,200 
Troy, Hugh C., Chemist, 1,200 
Willson, J. C., Chemist, 600 
Quigley, M., Veterinary agent, 2,000 


Ambler, H. B., Veterinarian, 7 day 
Beebe, H. S., Veterinarian, 7 day 
Brown, P. M., Insp s’g’r b’et, 2 day 
Burnett, S. H., Veterinarian, 7 day 
Burwell, E. M., St’n’gr’p’r. 50 month 
Cain, M. T., Agent, 100 

Calkins, J. W., I’sp s’g’r b’t, 2 da 

Geisler, J. F., Chemist, 10 per Y on'Yats 


Gill, H. D., Veterinarian, 7 day 
Hollenbeck, G. E., Insp 

sugar beet, 2 day 
Kelly, A. B., Veterinarian, 7 day 


Knappe, John, Veterinarian, 7 day 
Lasher, D. W., Insp s’g’r b’t, 2 day 
Lattimore, S. A., Chemist, 5 per an’l’sis 
Lincoln, H. T., S’g’r_b’t insp, 2 day 
Loomis, S. N., 8’g’r b’t insp, 2 day 
Love, E. G., Chemist, 10 per an’l’sis 
Meehan, J. H., Sanitary ag't, 7 day 
Montross, E. C., Sugar aes? 

insp, 2 day 
Peck, Harry C., Nurseries, 106 an 
Perkins, C. R., ‘Veterinarian, 7 day 
Shepard, F. G. Veterinarian, 7 day 
Sittser, J. M., Beet inst’ct’r, 2 day 
Stoller, J. H., Sanitary ag’t, 7 day 
Wadsworth, W. J., Vet’ri’an, 7 day 
Wilson, J. B., S’g’r b’t insp, 2 day 


Slaight, H. L., Laborer, 2 day 
Russell, O. A., Laborer, 40 month 
Roberts, C. A., Laborer, 50 month 
Patterson, E. E., Laborer, 2 day 
Matthews, N. M., Laborer, 2 day 
Jones, Frank A., Laborer, 40 month 


Hurst, Oscar, Laborer, 2 day 

Brownson, W. C., Laborer, 54 month 
Murdock, H. H., Laborer, 60 month 
Neill, Thomas T., Laborer, 50 month 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES, EMPLOYEES AND 
SALARIES 
records of state civil 


[From original 
Dec 13; 1906.) 


service commission, 
Dawley, F. E., Director 

f’'m’rs insti, $2,000.00 
Converse, F. A., Inst e’nd’r, 6.00 day 
Cook, H. E., Inst c’nd’r, 7.60 day 
Rice, J. E., Inst conductor, 10.00 day 
Smith, G. A., Inst c’nd’r, 7.50 day 
Van Alstyne, E., Inst e’nd’r, 7.50 day 
Van Dresser, H., Inst c’nd’r, 10.00 day 
Allis, K. B., Stenographer, 75.00 month 
Arnold, Stenographer and 

clerk, 1,400.00 
STATE FAIR COMMISSION, EMPLOYEES AND 

SALARIES 

Shaver, S. C., Secretary, $2,000.00 
Brown, A. E., Treasurer, 1,000.00 
Smith, H., Sup’intendent, 2,000.00 
Smith, J. G., Gardener, 75.00 month 
Hyde, J. T., Sec h’se sh’w, 750.00 

Other employees of state fair com- 
mission are employed only tempora- 
rily during the term of the state fair. 





*For traveling expenses, etc, $1500 a 
year is divided evenly between Commis- 
sioner Wieting and Mr Flanders, at rate 
of $62.50 a month each. For three years 
past (records not searched further 
back), no statement or vouchers stating 
for what it has been spent have been 
filed with the comptroller. All other 
officers also get their expenses in ad- 
dition to their salaries, when doing state 
work. 


Burnt Hills, Saratoga Co—Corn is 
eut and the crop ranges from good to 
very poor. Oats and rye did not yield 
as well as usual. Buckwheat light. 
Apple erop fair, $2.50 to $3 p_ bbl, 
buyers furnishing barrels and pack- 
ers. Some big growers will place 
their crop in storage. Farmers who 
sell milk here have organized an as- 
sociation and are demanding higher 
prices. Butter 30c-p lb, eggs 30c p 
doz. 

Albany, Albany Co—Some orchards 
will net the owners more than 
One Chicago firm alone has bought 
18,000 bbls, others anywhere from 
2000 to 5000 bbls. There are at least 
a dozen buyers right in this vicinity. 
Apples have grown very large and 
are of unusual quality and free from 
blemish. Our Baldwins are almost all 
No -1; buyers pay $8 for choice, $2.65 
for No I’s. 


Little Falis, Herkimer Co—Owing 
to the continued rains for the past 
four weeks farmers are discouraged. 
Not many have dug their potatoes, 
which are rotting badly, and but few 
silos are as yet filled, the ground be- 
ing too wet to haul over. Potatoes 
are selling at 75¢ p bu, hay $20 p ton. 
Milk for Oct $1.70 p 100 Ibs, Nov 
$1.85, Dec and Jan $2. Hay was a 
short crop. Potatoes very poor, and 
the supply of milk away below the 
average. 


Ft Edward, Washington Co — Po- 
tato crop pretty well harvested. Not 


“able. 


more than an average crop. Rye not 
making much growth. A good deal of 
the corn crop will not be worth husk- 
ing. Several silos are being built this 
fall. Some fall plowing has 

done. Butter selling for 32 to 35c; 
potatoes selling 55 to T5c. 


Jefferson, Schoharie Co—Potatoes @ 


fair crop, free from rot. Price 50c p 
bu. Apples rather poor in quantity 
and quality; price $1.50 to $2 p bbl. 
The Farmers’ Creamery Co of Jeffer- 
son is making 16 to 18 tubs of butter 
daily. The wikr) for last month’s but- 
ter was 29 8-10 p Ib. 

Neversink, guiivean Co—This coun- 
ty was visited by a real snowstorm 
Oct 20. Many apples are still on the 
trees and the load of snow added to 
the already heavy apple crop made 
the trees bend almost to the ground. 
The apple crop in this part of the 
county is the largest since the ban- 
ner crop of 1896 and good prices are 
realized. Potatoes are about 50% of 
@ good crop. The yield on wet land 
is good, but on the dry lands they 
are very poor. Corn will be a light 
yield, oats are rather poor and light 
weight. The lumber business is quite 
brisk around LY riers EB. Hall is cut- 
ting on a 3800, ft job for George 
Reynolds and F. D. Vanderlyn has 
purchased a large tract of chestnut 
and oak to.be sawed next spring, es- 
timated at half a million feet. 


Springwater, Livingston Co—The 


continued heavy rains were unfavor- 
able for bean harvest and many 
fields were injured. Farmers are 
rushing potato harvest to avoid the 
rot, which is effecting the crop in 
some localities. The potato yield is 
reported 200 bus p acre in most 
fields. Corn crop is backward, owing 
to cold and wet weather and much 
of it not fully matured. Wheat is 
looking well, but of short growth. 
Our creamery closed its doors Oct 1 
Avery prosperous season is reported. 
Hay pressing is progressing rapidly. 
Buyers are paying $13 to $16 p ton. 
Help is scarce and wages high. 
Wheat ee bu, buckwheat 80c, corn 
76c, oats , Potatées 50c, butter 30c, 
eggs 25c, ground feed at mills $1.75 
p 100 Ibs 

West Hebron, Washington Co— 


Corn is all in shock, with but little 
damaged by frost. Potatoes are a 
fair crop of excellent quality. Price 
at Salem 40c. Cucumber seed crop is 
light, compared with former years. 
Cheese sells at 16c p Ib. Patrons of 
the West Hebron factory are selling 
their milk to the Hood Milk Co for 
$1.70 p 100 Ibs for 4% milk. Eggs are 
25c p doz and butter 35c p Ib. 
joharie. 


Fredonia, Chautauqua Co—Grape 


crop is light, but prices are ruling 
high, 18 to 2lc p 8-lb bskt, in bulk 
$30@35. p ton. These prices are much 
in favor of selling grapes in the bas- 
ket, but owing to the slow ripen- 
ing and hail injuries, most of the 
crop will be sold by the ton. 
Honeoye Falls, Ontario Co—Potato 


crop here will not be as large as us- 
ual, but of the very best quality. 
Fields running 100 to 150 bus to the 
a, and practically every potato sal- 
Our stoek. is all of - uniform 
size, absolutely free from rot and 
scab, as healthy as potatoes can be. 
The price to all farmers at. present 
throughout western N Y is 50c p bu. 
Farmers: not selling very freely yet, 
bending all their efforts to get the 
crop out of the ground and secured.— 
{E. F. Dibble. 


Mannsville, Jefferson Co—Fall work 


is in good shape, Silos are filled. Silage 
corn was good. Most ‘crops short. 
Potatoes are selling at $1 p bu, but- 
ter 35c p lb. While the apple crop 
is small some orchards are good; all 
sold at a good price. Milk at the fac- 
tory is bringing $1.70 p 100 Ibs. 
Canajoharie, Montgomery Co — 
Farmers aré about done husking 
corn and filling-silos. The corn crop 
is not as good as last year. Apple 
crop about 30% of & full crop; cider 
apples sell at 45c p 100 Ibs. Grafted 
fruit, best quality, $2.50 to $3.50 p 
bbl. Buckwheat crop one-half an 
average crop; sells at 75 to p 
Ibs. Eggs sell at 28c, butter at 32c. 
All feeds are high, only a_ small 
quantity will be fed as the price of 
milk is out of proportion with feeds. 
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The Buffalo, Rochester & Eastern 
R R Co are making a final survey 
for the proposed road to be built 


from Buffalo to Troy; the line will 
run about 5 miles south of the N Y 
C R R through Montgomery coun- 
ty. V. J. Van Wie has purchased 
the farm known as the Rice place, 
200 acres at $5000. The milk from 
this. immediate vicinity is taken by 
team by the Montgomery county 
Creamery Co to their plant at Cana- 
Apalachia, Tioga Co—Farmers are 
done filling silos. The corn crop was 
very light and some will not have 
enough silage to run them through 
the winter. Rye was a good crop 
and wheat yielded more p acre than 
it has for many years. Farmers are 
paying more attention to wheat than 
they have in years. Potatoes, both 
early and late, are a good crop, and 
prices have been satisfactory. 
Rodman, Jefferson Co—Corn has 
come along so as to be nearly an 
average crop. Clark O. Newton will 
move on to Ansted farm and Lou 
Miller will go to Chaumont on to the 
Nims farm. Cows are cheap, from $15 


to $20. Hay light crop. Cheese going 
higher. 
Prattsburg, Steuben Co—We have 


a fair crop of farm products. Pota- 
toes are the lightest of anything, only 
60% of full yield. Applies _§ scarce. 
Grapes good and selling at $30 to $49 
p ton. Pastures good. Milk flow bet- 
ter than Aug. Hay extra quality and 
average yield worth 315*p ton. But- 
ter 25 to 28c, eggs 25c, potatoes We. 
Warsaw, Wyoming Co—Wheat was 


an average crop, but oats are short. 
Buckwheat about two-thirds of the 
crop. 


a 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 





Monday; October 28, 1907. 

At New York—The cattle market 
continued dull all last week, with 
prices declining on all grades of steers 
and closing 20 to 25c lower than the 
opening. Prime and choice veals feil 
off a trifle; the under grades 25c; 
grassers on light receipts sold fairly 


well all the week, closing barely 
steady; common western calves 
dropped 25c; good western calves 


tlosed steady. 

Today there were 98 cars of cattle 
and 1930 caives on sale. The whole 
market was extremely slow and prices 
with nearly all grades and 


jepressed, 
sorts lower; choice heavy steers about 
steady; others 10@15c lower; bulls off 


cows fully 10c lower. Veals 
25c off, grassers and 
Common to choice 


10@25e, 
were slow to 
westerns steady. 


steers, 930 to 1470 lbs average, $3.75 
@6.60 p 100 Ibs, bulls 2.75@4, 2 fancy 
bulls 4.25@4.40, cows 1.40@3.75, state 
steers, 930 to 1090 Ibs, 3.75@4.40. 
Veals sold 5@9.50; culls 3.50@4.50, 
grassers 3@350, yearlings 2@2.75, 


common western calves 3.50. 

Sheep prices heid up last week on 
good stock with a little weakness on 
the under grades. 
ing 40 to 530c lower. Today sheep 
dull and 15 to 25c lower; lambs 25c 
off; a large number unsold. Common 


to prime sheep $3@5.25; culls 2@ | 
2.75; lambs 4.75@7; ‘oats fre te 50; 
state lambs 4.75@7; Pa 637% @7. 


Hogs declined sharply ae Mon- 
day, closing 60c lower than’ the 
week’s opening prices. Good medium 
and heawy N Y state and Pa hogs 
$6.50@6.65 p 100 Ibs. 


THE HORSE MARKET 
There was a decided lull in the 
local market The higher price of 


feed is the general explanation given 
for the slack demand Second-hand 
horses sold fairly well, however, and 
at the auction marts were preferred 
to horses fresh from the country. 

At Pittsburg, best cattle sold steady 
early this week, while other grades 
were slow. Monday’s receipts were 
140 loads. Choice steers brought 
6.25@6.65 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 4.50 
@5.50, heifers 4@5.20, cows 2.50@ 
440, bulls 3.25@4.50, canning cows 
1.75@2, sopding steers 4@4.75, stock- 
ers 3@4.25. veal calves 6@8.25, coarse 
calves 3.50@4.50, milch cows 20@ 
60 ea. 

Hogs braced after a sharp decline. 
Receipts 50 loads. Heavy swine sold 
at $6.35 100 Ibs, medium to heavy 
Yorkers €30@635, light Yorkers 6.10 
@6.15, pigs 5.90 @6, sheep arrivals 30 
cars, muttons: lower, wethers 5.25@ 
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FARM AND MARKETS 


5.60, ewes 4.50@5.40. Lambs also off, 
selling at 6@6.75. 

At Buffalo, 
out somewhat higher this week. Re- 
ceipts Monday were 200 loads. Prime 
beeves made _ nett r p 100 lbs, fat 
bulls 3.50@4.75 75, cows 3. 25@ 4.60, heif- 
ers 4@5.30,' common cows 2@2.50, 
oxen 3@4.75, veal calves 7.50@8.50, 
inferior calves 4@5, milch cows 25 


@60 ea. ; 
Hog supply 110 cars. Bulk of sales 
were at $6.25@6.60 p 100 lbs. Pigs 


moved at 6@6.20. Sheep market 
lower in sympathy with rather se- 
rious declines in the west. Top lands 
fetched 6.75, fair to good 6@6.40, 
wethers 4.75@5.70, ewes 4.50@5.50, 








bucks, culls, etc, 2.50@3.50. 
The Milk Market 
At New York, the milk market is 
still flush. Dealers said there was 


little prospect of a change in the pres- 
ent price of 4c p qt when they meet 
again on Wednesday. It is also said 
that the tying up of money in the 
banks will, for a short time, effect 
the milk business unfavorably. 

Revised official figures show that the 
Lackawanna carried to market dur- 
ing Sept 127,940 cans and 240,807 12- 
qt bxs milk and 7207 cans cream. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Oct 26 
were: 

Milk Cream 





BE Si vake ebesrepevans Gee. ae 
Susquehanna .....e.2-- 13,049 158 
West Shore .....c.cece- 12,883 25 
Lackawanna .......... 52,175 2,090 
New York Central 

(long haul) 52,355 1,678 
New York Central 

(Harlem) ........... 11,250 225 
OUIRREO cavcce sovcccee RS 1888) 
Lehigh Valley seam cn ae . 25,306 700 
Homer Ramsdell. line 4,500 147 
New Haven ...cccesscee 500 —_— 
Other sources .......... 5,150 120 

OED Dadcsne ide ceeeee 263.474 8,129 

The Ideal Farm Institute was 
clearly the text of last week’s con- 


American assn of 
farmers’ institute workers, held at 
Washington. The attendance was 
good, the interest marked, and the 
various addresses helpful. Reports 
from the various states, provinces and 
territories show that nearly every 
section has some kind of an organi- 


vention of the 


zation, and that the work is becom- | 


ing more popular and effective every 
year. The opinion was expressed that 
co-operation 
agencies is necessary, 
schools of agriculture 
advocates, so with women’s institutes 
and the introduction of courses in ag- 
ricultural study in the average farm 
institute. Officers for the coming 
year include Dr Butler of N C as 
president, J. L. Ellsworth of Mass 
vice-pres and John Hamilton of Wash- 
ington sec-treas. 


and movable 








| Farmers’ Exchange Advertising | 


Lambs dull, clos- | 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS Dar snriees is one of the 
turist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a wo advertise anything 


eertion in issue of the week 
ments of “FARMS TOR Sale” or 
will be qomtes at the above 
inserted REAL it. MARK 
NO BLACK "FACED TYPE 
kind will be allowed under this 
adv as noticea one. 
E RATE tor. the “Farmers’ "ad 
ery 8 only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 
ADDRESS | P 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street. New York City 





cattle market started | 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


TOULOUSE — ay 8 cock; pene | Rock cock- 
ea L 
G. B. BABCOCK, Route. ‘”. * Jamestown, i a 


[17] 397 


* MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ABE mas UE MACHINE BL WOSES. Ww ster 
| = ~ Bu — 7 i aa | 
asoline © ines and saw r " poss 
| for ng hay are ana’ © ft 





THOROUGHBRED R C B Leghorn "oy EN 
four year-old hi 
2 = az with cockerel, $5. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, 
birds. catalog free, F, 4 
= AIRVIEW 





rine. 


Dower Send for free 





FOR WHITE ROCK cockerels of 


ot eats. write 
Ww. P. noetsue, In) 
ea land Hygienic Poultry Farm, 





WHITE WYANDOTTE ‘ 
eres. GOLDENROD POULTNE FARM. fmol 
artstown, Pa. 


| rabbit hounds, 
| for circular. 
| ter, Pa. 





THOROUGHBRED POULTRY, stock 
FAST DONEGAL POULTRY YARDS, wm 





WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels, % assorted 
prize-winning, $1 each. CARL AGY, Pataskala, 0. 





BUFF TURKEYS, colored M ks. BERT 
DILLENBECK, Randall. N _pnad aman 





HOE. SWEDISH Books * a few beauties, | 
| 


























catalog. 





| Boas, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





% THOROUGHLY BROKEN fox, beagle and 
good hunters and trailers. Stamps 


AMBROSE 8. TAYLOR, West Ches- 





rats. drive rabhite; 


s. FARNSWORTH, 


page book aad hunt 
ad ont prices free. 








| OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Back 
Week 









































with other educational | 


found warm | 


most val- | 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS. yensy 
Reds and Berkshire pigs for sale cheap. W. M. 
BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 





REGISTERED 0 I C and Chester White_ pigs, 
ior sale cheap; either oy. April farrow. E. P. 











ROGERS, Wayville. N 

JERSEY BULL—A yearling, Golden Lad and 

Tenn breeding. Fair price. Write. JOSIAH 

BLACK, Bremen, 0. 

BERKSHIRES—Spring and 7 of indi- 
RENNETT, 


7, and choice breeding. 
N Y. 





PURE CHESTER wars pigs and choice males, 
fit for service. Dunn farm. SETH GORDON, 





Chazy, N 

REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE sheep, Ohio Im- 
— —- White swine. JESSE CARRIER, 
ulton, } ° 





ages, must sell 50 head. 


BERKSHIRES, all 
Pairs not akin. CLARK BROS, 


Try our prices. 
Freeport, 0. 


| American 





MONEY IN HORSES, especially Percheron and 





a Coach stallions. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, 
RAMRBOUILLET RAMS and ram Iambs,- good 


ones, Cheap. Write CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 





THOROTGHBRED BERKSHIRES, three months 
old, also sows. WM MULLIGAN, Rocklet, N Y. 





IMPROV =D LARGE English Yorkshires, best im- 
portatio: A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 








DUROC-JERSEY PIGS. registered stock, $4 and 
$ each, HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 
pigs. © each. 


4 DUROC and 2 Chester 
SERENO WEEKS, DeGraff, 0 





ONE REGISTERED RAM, $12; second premium. 
W. ©. SMITH, Delaware, N J. 





KSHIRES Sor sale: eligible. Address J. C. 


BER 
MARTIN, Sardinia, 





RROOKLAND’S FARM REGISTERED HOL- 
STEINS, Stittville, N Y. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
FOR, SALE —Crimson n clover wd. Tg bushel, 
bushel “JOSEPH MOLLAND. Milford, Del. 

EGGS AND POULTRY 


WHITE CRESTED Black Polish Silver 
cockerels at 7% cents 


8 
and Black Ham 
TUSTIN TACRDON, Mines! Spring. 8 


@ SINGLE Come A | Leghora pullets, bred 











2% each, 
Ek. BRUBARER. Bid fo — em 
WHITE aRDOTTE age ao 
each, 5 for Hens each. Also choice young 
stock. EROS. Gollinsile ©. 


wee SALE—50 sheep. R. H. CLARK, Ruth, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


DO YOU SHIP APPLES? If you do, ship them 
in the New York or Canadian bushel hox ; male by 
SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, Petersburg, Va 








ROY SWING STEM EIONS Teen in use; 
convenient Write for 


comfortable. and ap. 
booklet. Mfd by ROY BROTHERS, East 
net, Vt.~ 


YOUR NAME in 
cards, 10 cents. KE 





necticut post 
ES cOurasT Milford. (t. 


| very much.—George J. 








A. CG. WILSON, Delanson, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
AMMOTH PEKIN DUCKS, $150 each. Guo | 499 Lafayette Street, New York City 
| DeRIDD EME. Ballsten, N 
| FOR SALE, at famous Deleware Water Gap, 

WHITE ROCKS cheap, ARTHUR BEN- | Ps, great bargain, 70 acres tillable, 30 grazing, 

NINGER, Walnutport, I’a. hilly aad —_' very = plenty fruit, churches, 
normal schoc healthy; New York 2% hours, $0000; 
buildings and fences cost more. P QO BOX 54), 

LIVE STOCK = he. 

REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- | pee og eT Oe cing ee 
ter Whites, large strains; all ages, mated, not akin; | rooms, barn and outbuildings, Store w— ¢ ae 
a mene boars; Scotch > MILTON, - general merchandise. Address owner, ©. HL, 
Cachranville, Pa. “o ae 

AYRSHIRES—AIl = ion | , NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer h hunt- 
Beautiful Yearling bull'and bull calves: reyistered "4 CAmps and country real estate of every descrip- : 
Sh 1 sh: “+h 1i ‘ > 0} t cular ree upon receip of a ress, | 

4 og ns ieee ui, V. F. LELAND, 13 Devonshire street, ‘Boston, 
ail ages, from very large ratte, <7 ~~ rm ma ~"-> 7 mm acres, ; a and pm uague. ity 

le ® Village; good fa $2000 ; f cash; some- 
a aie ee. FRANCIS E, BOYER, Mt Pleas- one gets it quick, HALLS ATM AGENCY, 
Owego, N Y. 
istered siz months’ bull calf eo! —“y tm 4 WANTED —Five thousand ay to grow red 
STANTON  OSTERHOCT, Cobleskill apples in Spokane country Re pportunities, 
skill, Highest ween. CHAMBER COMMERCE, Spok- 
ane, War 
olives ae Gyagnasr BULL 
in yy Advance Registered bull, eal IFORNIA ORANGE LAND 5 

oe reasonable. JESSE THOMPSON, Lisbon, cre. Finest in state; big profits; AAA 9 

zh 8. TYRRELL, Fruitvale, Cal. 

SPRINGDALE HOLSTEINS are producers; fine FOR Bal E—Farm, 125 acres, with timber, coal 
individnals; richly bred. Write, stating wants. nd firecla Rargain if taken at once. UPTON 
SPRING DALE FARM, Wryalusing, Pa. BISHOP Woodland, Pa. 

REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS, gilts and : 
service boars. Choice stock. Farmers’ _ prices. 

FRANK GUNN, Frankford, Del. OU R H EL P B U R E A U 

OHIO IMPROVED CHESTER P1GS— Half price 5 Cents Per Word 
to reduce stock. Write for circular and prices. — 

Cc. T. EASTON, Marietta, Y. 
a aoe MALE HELP WANTED 





GOOD PAY, permanent position, pleasant and 
healthful work. We desire the services of a few 
geod men as general subscription agents for Amer- 
ican Agriculturist in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia and North aud South Caro- 
lina. We want men who can devote all of their 
time to the work. If you are looking for a soft 
snap don't write us, but if you are experien 
or think you possess some qualifications as a sales- 
man, solicitor or representative, a are eager to 
make the most of a brilliant opportunity, we want 
to hear from you. The right men can do better 
representing American Agriculturist than they can 
do in- any other way!’ If you are such a man, 
write us in full, stating "x age, refer- 
ences, etc, and we will see ean do for 

Address at once. AGE NC a ‘DEPARTMENT, 
4 Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette street, New 
or . 


FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN wanted on 





railroads, to fill ey | caused by Mw 
perience nec , tate age, . weight. 
Firemen, $100 monthi a engineers and 


become conductors earn 
199. Name position erred. RAILWAY ASSO- 
227 Monroe St, Brooklyn, 


OUATION, Room 11, 
N Y. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED Competent coun country ot assist honse- 
work, cooking, family two; good home. 1-202 
Walnut Place, Philadelphia. 





SITUATION WANTED—MEN 


FARM HELP and any kind of help supplied 
free of charge by the Labor Information ica 
for Italians (59 Lafayette street. Telephone 1198 


Franklin), New York City. FREE LABOR OF- 
FICE. Send for circular and application blanks, 





AGENTS WANTED 


SALESMEN_ AND FARMERS, get busy; up-to- 
date opportunity, best seeds two hemispheres, 
silos and specialties; secure aa now. 1A 

Eat SEED CO, West Seneca Station, Buffalo, 








The A. A. Help Bureau Is 
All Right. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Referring to your 
Help Bureau department, I think it 
is all right, as I received about eight 
or ten replies to my advertisement 
in the American Agriculturist. I think 
it is a very good paper, and like it 
Moss, Somers 
| Center. N Y. 
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GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the produce will sell 
from store, Warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 
secured. 


398 





Beans 
At New York, some export demand 
noted for red kidneys, and this has 
helped the situation materially. Stocks 
of white beans rather moderate. Mar- 
ket generally steady. Marrows bring 
$2.35@2.40 p bu, pea beans do, —_ 


kidneys 2.75@2.80, red kidneys 
black turtle 1.75, yellow eyes 2.20@ 


2.25, limas 3.75. 
Cabbage 
At New York, receipts rather gen- 
erous, but demand is .of substantial 
volume and prices show strength. In 


ton lots market quotable at $8@12. 
Red cabbage brings 1.25@1.50 p bbl. 
At Buffalo, supplies fair; quota- 


tions $3@4.25 p 100. 

At Pittsburg, home-grown cabbage 
offered freely and prices rule easy; 
buyers give $1.15@1.25 p bbl. 

At Baltimore, steadiness the rule. 
Northern cabbage moves at $10@12 
p ton. 

At Philadelphia, 
conditions. Domestic 
at $9@10 p ton. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, the edge to the veal 
market is hardly so keen. This is 
particularly true with regard to infe- 
rior grades. Choice veals sell at 12% 
@13c p lb. Dressed pork not offered 
freely, and best grades move at 10 
@11ec. 


little change in 
cabbages_ sell 


Dried Fruits 
At New York, evap apples rule 
weaker. Prime stock quotable at 9@ 
4c p Ib, chops $3 p 100 Ibs, rasp- 
berries 34@35c p Ib, peaches 12@14c. 


Eggs 

At New York, weather has encour- 
aged liberal consumption and stocks 
have been cut down somewhat. Fresh 
eggs not offered freely and receipts 
are readily absorbed. Choice locals 
sell around 30c p doz, western firsts 
25@27c, cheeks 12@15c, refrigerators 
1S@21c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, arrivals of pears 
moderate to light; prices very firm; 
Seckel $6@S p bbl, Bartlett 5@7. 50, 
Keiffer 2@4. Quinces 3.50 @ 4.50. 
Peaches about done. Plums 25@50c 
p &8-lb bskt. Desirable grapes some- 
what higher; Niagaras 40@50 p ton, 
blacks do, Delawares 75@80. Cran- 
berries coming mor® freely but are 
‘elling well, fetching 7@9 p bbl, cit- 
rons 75c@1, Fla oranges 3@4.50 p bx, 
grape fruit 4@6.50. 

- Hay and Straw 

At New York, the situation favors 
producers. Considerable quantities of 
‘ay are coming by boat, but railroads 
.re not moving the crop fast enough 
io flood the market with heavy sup- 
vies. Prime timothy commands $22 
(023.50 p ton, shipping hay 17@18, 
lover mixed 20@21, clover 16@17, 
rye straw 14@16, oat and wheat straw 
10@12., 

Honey 

At New York, there is a further ad- 
vance in prices. White comb honey 
ells up to 19¢ p Ib, buckwheat 12@ 
i4ce, extracted honey 8@9c. 


Lumber 

At New York, on account of unset- 
tled financial conditions the lumber 
market is quiet. Spruce, 14 to 16-in, 
commands $29@32 p 1000 ft for 20-ft 
tongths, laths 4@4.20, birch, 4x4’s, 50 
‘4, chestnut 40@45, white ash 56 
« 60. 

Nuts 

At New York, larger supplies of 
hestnuts resulted in a drop in prices. 
‘uotations for northern offerings 
bring S7@S8 p bu, hickory nuts also 
veaker at 83@3.50. Black walnuts not 


coming to any extent. Peanuts 6@7ec 
» Ib. 
Onions 

At New York, market fairly well 
-upplied with the Empire state stock. 
“ome grades of onions have been sell- 
if no more than steady. Only mod- 
rate receipts noted from Ct. White 


THE LATEST 


pickling onions bring $2@3 p bskt, 
state and western whites 75¢c@1.20 p 
cra, yellows 1.25@1.50 p bag. Orange 
Co reds 1@1. 30 p bag, Ct whites 2.50 
@4.50 p bbl. 
Grain 

At New York, exporters continue to 
manifest more or less activity in se- 
curing supplies of spot wheat for 
early shipment abroad. Local dealers 
are not inclined to part with corn 
freely. No 2 red winter wheat $1.09% 
p_bu f o b, macaroni 1.65@1.07, No 2 
corn 72c in elevators, mixed oats 54c, 
white clipped oats 60@68c, rye 92@ 


Me f o b, malting barley 1.15, malt 
1.80@1.32, hominy 4@4.15 p bbl, corn 


chops 29 p ton, corn meal 1.50@1.60 
p 100 Ibs. Bran sells at 28@29 p ton, 
middlings 29@31, cottonseed meal 30 
@3i. 
Poultry 

Beginning this week drayage 
charges for live poultry at N Y are 
increased from 20c p standard coop 
to 28c. After a conference between 
the poultry merchants’ assn and the 
carriers this agreement was reached. 

At New York, continued heavy re- 
ceipts gave the market a still weak- 
er tone. In fact, the movement proved 
exceedingly sluggish and salesmen 
found it difficult to get rid of medium 
or low grade stock. Turkeys not com- 
ing freely. The same is true with 
ducks. Live spring chicks 11@12c p 
Ib, fowls do, roosters 7% @8c, turkeys 
15@16ce, ducks 11@12c, geese do, 
guinea fowls 50@65c p pr, pigeons 20 


@25ce. Dressed spring turkeys 20@ 
23c p lb, broiling chicks 18@24c, 


spring ducks 16@17c, squabs $2.50@ 
4.25 p doz. 
Potatoes 

At New York, considerable quanti- 
ties of Me potatoes are coming by 
boat. Supplies are also at hand from 
N Y state and sections further west. 
Receipts liberal and situation tends 
to favor buyers. Me tubers bring 
$1.75@2 p sk, Long Island’s 2@2.25 
p bbl, York state, Pa and western 
tubers 1.75@2 p 180 Ibs, sweet pota- 
toes 1.50@2.25 p bbl. 


Vegetables 
At New York, cress $1@1.25 p i00 
behs, turnips 90c@$1.25 p bbl, tomae 


toes 40@60c p bx, hothouse tomatoes 
10@15ce p lb, spinach $1@2 p bbl, 
squash 75¢c@$1.50, string beans $1@ 
2 p bskt, romaine $3@5 p bbl. Rhu- 
barb $1.50@2 p 100 bchs, radishes $1 
@1.25, peas $1.50@3 p bskt. Peppers 
$1.50@2 p large bbl, pumpkins 75c@ 
$1. Oyster plants $4@5 p 100 bchs, 
okra $1.50@2.50 p carrier, mushrooms 


50c@$1 p ib, lima beans 75c@$1 p 
bag, lettuce $1.50@2.50 p bx of 3 doz, 
horse-radish $5@7.50 p bbl, endive 
15@20c p lb. Egegplants $1@1.25 | 


bbl, cauliflower $2@3, cukes OMT rc Pp 
doz, celery 25@40c, carrots $1@1.25 p 
bbl or bag, beets $1@1.30 p 100 bchs 
brussels sprouts 10@15c p qt: 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 





New York Boston Chicago | 
OT.. 29 30 28 
"06... 27% 28 26 
"03. . 23% 24 2214 
At New York, receipts cleaning up 
fairly well. Market shows a better 


all fresh stock. Extra 
emy 29¢ p lb, western factory 23@ 24c, 
state dairy 26@28c, renovated 25@26c 
packing stock 20@22c. Situation still 
unsettled. 

At Chicago, since the decline out- 
lined in a previous issue of this jour- 


undertone for 





MARKETS 


Buyers Eager to Secure New Buckwheat 


The buckwheat: crop, of consider- 
able importance in many sections of 
Pennsylvania, New York and other 
parts of the east, has not returned 
a@ heavy yield this year. Reports 
from growers and millers tend to 
indicate a comparatively light out- 
turn per acre, this due to unfavorable 
conditions during the growing period. 
That buyers are keenly alive to the 
situation is evinced by the fact that 
prices are ruling somewhat higher 
than a year ago and the demand ap- 
pears extensive. 

Leading millers take the view that 
the yield of buckwheat in New York 
and Pennsylvania is considerably less 
than a year ago. In Michigan a 
shrinkage is claimed, while in Wis- 
consin a somewhat larger crop has 
been harvested. Some claim that the 
aggregate output of milling buck- 
wheat of the crop of 1907 will not 
exceed 75% of last year. In New 
York and Pennsylvania buyers are 
giving around $1.50 to $1.60 per 100 
pounds. In Michigan and Wisconsin 
as high as $1.60 to $1.70 has been 
paid. 

A correspondent writing from Wyo- 





ming county, Pa, reports an average 


acreage, but yield only 4% as much as 
last year. Quality about up to nor- 


mal. Buyers giving $1.50 per 100 
pounds, compared with $1.25 a year 
ago. In Bradford county, Pa, a full 


acreage but a light yield per acre. 
Local millers are paying $1.60, as 
compared with $1.20 a year ago. In 
the Chemung valley of New York 
weather proved somewhat.unfavorable 
for threshing buckwheat. Crop late 
coming to market. Some Bingham- 
ton dealers say the yield will be about 





the average. Outside buyers _are 


bidding eagerly for the new crop. 





Correction of Wheat Crop Figures 


In presenting our final estimate of 
the winter wheat crop, an unfortu- 
nate clerical error resulted in an in- 
correct showing for the crop in six 
states. The error while not seriovs 
is annoying, and the correct -table is 
presented below. 

WINTER WHEAT CROP 1907 





Acres Per acre Bushels 
eS one dod 438,000 17 7,446,006 
BN ca ko oi0 th 1,646,900 18 29,628,000 
, eee 300,000 5 1,500,000 
i, eye 213,000 & 1,704,000 
: 760,000 9 6,840,000 
360,000 i2 4,320,000 
800,000 11 8,800,000 
1,724,000 15 25,860,000 
860,600 13 11,180,000 
2,200,000 14 30,800,000 
1,650,000 18 29,700,060) 
80,000 15 1,200,000 
101,900 13 1,313,000 
; 65,000 18 1,170,000 
2,160,000 13 27,950,000 
5,750,000 11 63,250,000 
2,050,000 19 38,950,000 
1,124,000 15 16,860,000 
314,000 23 7,222,000 
350,000 30 10,500,000 
00,000 9 5,400,000 
Other . 3,325,000 11 36,575,000 
Total ..26,860,000 13.7 368,168,060 
The total“crop, spring and winter, 
was, as shown last week: 
Acres Per acre Bushliels 
Spring ...17,231,000 13.0 224,828,060 
Winter ..26,860,000 13.7 368,168,000 
Total ..44,091,000 13.4 592,996,000 








Williams 


Shaving 
wlek-] & 


HE strongest beard is easily 4 
and quickly softened by the | 
rich,soft latherof Williams’ Shaving 


Soap. 


Besides softening the beard 


it soothes the face and leaves it 


smooth and comfortable. 


“The only kind that won't 

smart or dry on the face.” 
Williams’ 

Send 2c. stamp fora xRiAL, CAKE of 


Shaving | 
size, 
THE J. 


Soap,or 4c. fora 
enough for 60 


ve, Address 


B. WILLIAMS CO. 


GLASTONBURY, CORN. 
Dept. A 











Copied by Many. 
MILL MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS 
ENGINES, BOILERS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 


DeLoach Mill Mfg. Co., 


THE ORIGINAL 


DeLOACH SAW MILL 


For 25 Years the Standard. 
‘Equalied by None. 


We Pay the Freight. 
Box 525, Bridgeport, Ala 








nal the market has held about steady. | 


Receipts fair, yet small quantities of 


storage butter are being used. Choice 
emy 28c p Ib, ladles 22% @23c, ‘reno- 
vated 24@25c, packing 20@21c. 


holds steady, 
29@29 %e 


At Boston, fine’ cmy 
Empire state tubs realizing 
p Ib 

The Cheese Markets 

At Chicago, receipts running mod- 
erate to light and dealers are falling 
back on storage stock to some extent. 


Market shows considerable strength. 
Western twins bring 15@16e¢ p Ib. 

At. New York, prices at cheese 
boards throughout the Empire state 
continue high and this is haying its 
effect upon market here. Full Amer- 
ican twins and cheddars sell right 


around 16%4c¢ p Ib. 










Our vehicies and been Ly 7S 
User for a third of a century. We ship. for examination and @ Zoe _—— a) 
an safe delivery. ou are 54) a 

not as to style, quality and price. Ae SKA NY 


We Are The 


(BREE 


34 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 










LS Vehicles, cost tyl yicsof Harness. Sead for large, wonereames = Baar 
s 8 O! comp! 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co, 
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' BUFFALO BRAND RUBBER BOOT 


for rubber 
stretch and twist them in an 
crack. Canvas 


Made of pure new Para | Rubber~ the best in the world 


oak paanee; yon com Beak, 
longer 











The Ransacked Cache 


By Edwin lL. Sabin 


Twas away up at timber- 
line that Phil Keeney fin- 
ally located. his placer 
claim, and began to wash 
out gold in earnest. A 
placer bed so high is 
rather unusual, but here, 
toward the crests of the 
mountains of the blue of 
the main range of 
evidently once had flowed 
@ great 
glacier, shaving off the successive 
rises forming the mountain’s flanks, 
and depositing vast blankets of gravel. 

Phil, prospecting alone, patiently 
climbed farther and farther, and at 
last, 11,000 feet up, found a spot which 
suited him. Upon a fine area of bed- 
rock, with the protective gravel cov- 
ering, was the gold in satisfactory 
quantity. ; 

Keeney was an old-timer at pros- 
pecting. He had followed the profes- 
sion for thirty years, and like many 
another among that class which is 
content only when treasure hunting 
with pick and burro through the hills, 
varying fortunes had left him still 
poor. He had made money for oth- 
ers, but not for himself. This is the 
peculiarity which attaches to the in- 
veterate prospector. Having searched 
and located, he loses interest at once 
in the property, sells his hole for al- 
most any sum and gladly starts anew 
upon his wanderings. He is always 
anticipating. It is the hunt and not 
the quarry which fascinates him. 








Rockies, 
along, in its slow manner, 


Howéver, Phil decided that this 
placer claim, this latest one, was 
worth sticking to for a time. He eas- 


ily washed out his. fifteen to twenty 
dollars a day, and did not publish the 
fact. The nearest settlement was 
thirty-five miles distant. Hither he 
went once a month for supplies, and, 
saying nothing as to the success of 
this operations, he returned: to his 
workings by a route calculated to de- 
ceive the ovyercurious. 

So many times had he inadvertently 
enriched others by admitting them to 
participate in his discoveries, and had 
himself come out of the small end of 
the horn, that suddenly an unwonted 
dread was upon him lest foolishly he 
might allow himself to be mulcted 
out of.the possible profits from this 
@enerous placer deposit, which he had 
so toilsomely traced. 

He determined that now he would 
work his claim faithfully and éxtract 
from it a comfortable sum before 
telling a soul. He was growing old, 
was Phil; and a few thousand dollars 
in reserve would be convenient. So 
with the idea of comparative perma- 
mence he erected a rude cabin and 
thus housed from the frequent thun- 
derstorms and from the cold nights, 
he spent the summer “baching’’ it, 
high, upon the mountain, his only 
companion his burro, his sole other 
company the few birds, the squirrels, 
deer and occasionally elk. 

The “open’’ season around timber- 
line is short. The snow remains in 
drifts until the middle of June and 
even later, and reappears afresh by 
the first of October. By experience 
Keeney knew that about his placer 
claim the snow must pile up during 
- the winter to a depth of forty feet in 
the drifts and eight or ten feet on 
the level. Consequently he had no in- 
tention of “wintering in.”” .The snow 
might be a friend in need through the 
summer, because it furnished the 
water for washing out the gold, but 
it might be decidedly inimical, also, 
if once permitted to descend in force 
and beseige him. 

Snow flurries occurred in Septem- 
ber, and then upon the second of Oc- 
tober came a real storm, the flakes 
falling to the depth of ten inches. As 
the weather continued threatening, old 
Phil concluded that he had better get 
out at once. 

He had now washed and accumu- 
lated a very gratifying quantity of 
gold. The dust was by no means pure, 
but was mingled with much dirt; and 
nuggets farther increased the bulk. 
For several reasons Keeney did not 
wish to pack his earnings out with 
him. They weighed much, more 
snow was due and there was the 


chance that he might not be able to 
get the stuff through if he tried 
carry it. 


to 
His burro had strayed, or 


‘EVENINGS AT HOME 


been frightened away, or perhaps 
killed; at any rate, it was missing. He 
did not want to take the time to con- 
struct a sled. And aside from the 
difficulties of removing his’ hoard, 
there was the wild gossip and the 
embarrassing investigation which 
would ensue did he bring it out safe- 
ly, at last. He was afraid, old Phil 
was. Eventually he would sell his 
claim, but he was not ready yet. 

Hastily preparing for retreat he 
proceeded to “cache” (a term adapted 
from the vocabulary of the French- 
Canadian voyageur) or conceal his 
gold and other articles of telltale 
value. It seemed highly improbable 
that anybody in the midst of such an 
expanse of wild country would by ac- 
cident light upon this comparatively 
tiny spot; nevertheless, Keeny used 
the utmost care. 

He had a number of empty baking- 
powder cans and the like, and into 
some of these he put his precious dirt 
and his nuggets, and whatever else 
he could. As an afterthought he 
smeared the outside of the cans lib- 


pointment blinded him. Who had 
done this? Who could haye done it, 
led by what mischievous fate to this 
one spot in leagues of wilderness? 
Why, in the natural course of events 
the place might have remained unex- 
plored for years and years. 

Old Phil snatched his rifle from the 
burro pack, and: glared suspiciously 
about. He was ready to fight. But 
no token of recent human occupancy 
could be perceived by his ears or his 
eyes. All was still and innocent. To 
his keen survey his cabin was -just 
as he had felt it. 

He strode forward to the cache. Ah, 
but here the work was unmistakable. 
The cache apparently had been dug 
open. The cans were lying in con- 
fusion, as if hurriedly overhauled. 
Yes, that cache had been plundered; 
but how had the despoilers been led 
to it? 

With heavy heart old Phil stooped 
and picked up one of the cans. It was 
heavy. This fact startled him, and 
dropping his rifle he frenziedly tore 
off the cover. There, snugly packed 


erally with bacon grease, so that rust ~within, was gold and dirt, gold and 


would not attack and eat through. Of 
course, he confidently expected to re- 
turn in the spring, but should he re- 
main away longer he did not wish 
thereby to incur loss through lack of 
precaution. Having done his best 
-with the cans he buried them under 
rock and soil and noted the land- 
marks. He obliterated the defining 
traces of his placer workings. Some 
few belongings, of no dangerous sig- 
nificance, he left in the cabin. And 
he trudged down and out, jcst es- 
caping winter’s beleaguering host. 

He spent the winter in town, did 
old Phil, where he secured employ- 
ment as a night watchman in a fac- 
tory. He said not a word to anyone 
concerning his placer claim, but all 
the time he had a warm memory of 


that hoard cahched near timberline, 
and of the Wed rock, which, during 
the approaching summer, should 


yield him farther. While this memory 
was comforting him, he also had un- 
easy misgivings. Supposing some- 
body (he could not imagine who) 
roving over the mountains. (he could 
not imagine why) should discover (he 
could not imagine how) the placer 
and the cache! He had the vision 


-by night and by day of his treasure 


house despoiled, of his placer 
“jumped,” of his hopes and his 
dreams pricked like a bubble. 

Momentarily the picture would 
harass him to desperation, and al- 
most would he be impelled to rush 
into the mountains and see. But he 
would check himself, realizing that 
the snow must be deep over placer 
and cache and even cabin itself. That 
is—certainly it must! certainly it 
must! unless the weather was con- 
trary to the usual up there; and the 
daily papers reported that the west- 
ern slope was having more storms 
than ordinary. In reading these re- 
ports old Phil took heart again. 

When spring had settled in he left 
the factory and the town and made 
for the other side of the range. From 
the valley and the little -hamlet 
where he disembarked and impatient- 
ly watched the timberline, waiting for 
the snow to relax its grasp. Finally 
he could stand the waiting no longer. 
The snow was going, and he must go, 
too. The fever was strong in his 
veins; he must away into the hills. 
So he packed a burro with the out- 
fit that he needed, and with his placer 
claim and his cache as his objective 
point, he set forth. 

Following a circuitous route, as 
customary, by noon of the second day 
he emerged into plain sight of the 
well remembered place. The nearer 
he had come, the greater had been 
his anxiety. "Twas tncredible that 
wandering foot should have stumbled 
upon his property, and yet—and yet 
The snow had been disappear- 
ing rapidly, so that much of the 
ground, even here at timberline, was 
bare. Ah, what if he had delayed his 
visit until too late! Straining his 
eyes, looking past the cabin, old Phil 
gave a gasp and tasted the bitterness 
of the worst, for where he had made 
his cache the glitter of tin met his 
gaze. His precious cans were not as 
he had left them. They were lying 
scattered and exposed. The cache had 
been ransacked. 

Keeney’s knees almost failed him. 
The hot tears of anger and of disap- 


dirt just as he had placed it eight 
months and more ago! He opened 
another can. It held some nuggets! 
All the cans were intact, their con- 
tents undisturbed. Old Phil was re- 


lieved and astounded. Likewise, he 
was the more mystified. 
He now examined the premises 


thoroughly. Nothing, save the cache, 
had been meddled with; there were 
no human foot-prints, the marks of 
no hands other than his own WNei- 
ther were there any bear signs. Hada 
bear uncovered the cache, he would 
have done the job in rougher style. 
The signs would have been plenty. 

About the mystery was an element 
of.the uncanny. Keeney sat down to 
deliberate. As he gazed upon the 
cache, now but a depression in which 
the cans were lying haphazard, from 
a cranny in its side, out scampered, 
with squeals, a couple of ground- 
squirrels, or gophers, and frolicked 
helter-skelter over and under the tin- 
ware. Presently they halted, and fell 
to licking and nosing, eagerly, the 
cans, sometimes even rolling a can 
completely over. 

A great light dawned upon Keeney, 
watching. Here were the invaders of 
his cache. Attracted by the bacon 
grease, through all the months, com- 
mencing ere the ground froze, the 
gophers had been working at the 
cans; undermining, exposing, manip- 
ulating; aye, securely as he deemed 
that he had hidden his treasure, the 
gophers had found it. The saity fla- 
vor had delighted them; and they had 
not scrupled to help themselves. 

Keeney laughed. “Shucks!” he 
murmured, weak in the reaction. 





Here Are the answers to the bur 
fed cities in the issue of Oct 
19: 1, Lowell; 2, Erie; 8, Den- 
ver; 4, Naples; 5, Bangor; 6, Rome; 
7, Calais; 8, Dover; 9, Salem; 10, 
Troy; 11, Newport; 12, Elmira; 13, 
Lynn; 14, Saco; 15, Athens; 16, Lima; 
17, Easton; 18, Sharon; 19, Waco; 20, 
Alton; 21, Corning; 22, Fulton; 23, 
Lansing; 24, Fargo; 25, Butte; 26, 
Tiffn; 27, Peru; 28, La Porte. 


Jack, the Giant Killer, is the an- 
swer to last week’s boy’s charade. 
Did you guess it? 





Little and often fills the purss. 








Eh koto ihm tuo fo het sallt, 
Dan tup mih no eth lawl, 
Nad shat't lal. 
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ADVENTURES 
AT HOME 


A Wild Mountain Ride 


BY H. J. RIEBEING 


is is one of the series of true happeni in 
life, ep! how unnecessary a to 
seek adventure, and how, on the contrary, 
sudden call for nerve and clear 
judgment =r come in the most common-plece 
routine of daily life.—The Editor.) 

In the fall of 1004, in company with 
three other ranchers, Messrs Dor- 
rance, Larkins and Smith, I started 
for lumber to a sawmill in the moun- 
tains. I had six horses and three wag- 
ons coupled together. The weather 
had been reasonably fair for Novem- 
ber, but on the morning of the third 
day the sky had all the appearance of 
a big mountain snowstorm. 

It was nearly noon of the third day 
when we had the wagons at our 
camp, and after straightening our 
load coupling all our wagons in 
the right shape and rebinding our 
loads, etc, we were ready to pull for 
home. The steepest hill was above 
our camp, and after all the teams 
were safely down I didn’t expect any 
trouble on the rest of the road. About 
one-half way down to Sun_ River 
eanyon is a rather steep grade run- 
ning in a half circle around a pro- 
jecting ridge. There had been con- 
siderable hauling over this road and 
every wagon coming down used what 
we call a “roughlock”’—a very heavy 
piece of chain wrapped around the 
fellow of the hind wheel—and 
chained to the front axle, so the links* 
will cut down in the road and keep 
the wheel locked. These had cut this 
piece of road up to such an extent 
that there were from three to four 
inches of fine dust in the ruts. 

The others who had been over the 
road several times that winter were 
well aware of the bad condition of 
this road, but I hadn't been over this 
road for several years and didn't 
think for a minute of having any 
trouble going down this particular 
hill. As we had only one rough lock 
chain we had to go down the steepest 
park one at a time. Mr Smith, whose 
horses were well used to the road, 
went down all right. We then put 
the chain on my middle wagon, hav- 
ing a good brake on the lead and I 
started down. My lead load was very 
high, short stuff loaded in & wagon 
box, and I could just reach the brake 
rod with my foot. The first 100 yards 
everything went fine, all six horses 
having to stand up in the collar. Then 
all at once the téngue of my lead 
wagon’ seemed to fly up in the air, 
crowding the team into a trot and 
then into a run. The road being very 
rocky, it was impossible for me to 
hold my foot on the brake rod and of 
course the brake flying off gave the 
horses more head. The horses were 
all free, high-lifed animals, and al- 
though none were running away, they 
all were doing their best to keep clear 
of singletrees and chains. 

I had in the meantime gathered all 
six lines in one hand, pulling all I 
could to keep them under control, 
holding myself on with the other. I 
don’t suppose it took more than two 





minutes from the time the team 
started on a trot until I was to the 
turn of the road where it wound 
around the ridge, but in those two 
minutes I managed to think of every- 
thing connected with my life and th: 


leaving of it, there not seeming to be 


any possibility of avoiding a smash 
up. 

The leaders had on the turn of the 
road pulied out of it and the outside 
wheels of my wagon were running in 
the rocks, which, had I only been 


able to stay on the wagon, was bound 
to check my team. But my wagon 
striking a particularly big rock, I 
went straight up in the air and land- 
ed among the rocks below the wag- 
ons, on my feet. Still having a dead 
grip on the lines, I Was jerked head- 
long to the ground and dragged 
alongside of the wagon, expecting it 
to come ever on top of me. 

But the rough lock cuiting In th« 
solid ground and rocks and I hanging 
on the lines, dragging over the rocks, 
finally slowed the horses. 

Finally I brought up against a pile 
of rocks and the lines slipped through 
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What the Score Showed 


At a recent dairy convention the judge in criticising a certain 
lot of butter noted on the score card ‘‘ Tastes of Soap.’’ In- 
quiry of the exhibitor later brought out the fact that in her 
great anxiety to have everything right she had given the 
vessel a thorough washing with soap-suds and had carefully 
rinsed it afterwards; yet there was sufficient soap adher- 
ing to the vessel in which the milk had been handled so 
that the judge could detect it in the butter.—H. E. Van 
Norman of Purdue University in the Country Gentleman. 


No proofs which we might add could make more 
clear the damaging effects of soap and soap powders 
for dairy purposes.— 

If soap was put on the market today for the first 
time and you learned that it was composed of refuse 
grease and lye, there is not a factory or dairyman in 
the whole country who would use it in connection 
with milk, cream, butter or cheese. ' 

Why then be such a slave to custom as to use an 
inferior article when you may find in 


Wyandotte Dairyman’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser 


all the advantages of a pure, effective 
and inexpensive dairy cleaning agent. 
Ask your factory or dealer for a 5 Ib. sack 
or write us his name. 
THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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GOOD -: - 
HOUSEKEEPING 


Each month brings the whole family together 
in the enjoyment of everything that is good 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 





@. Good stories and good pictures to amuse grown-ups and their 
children, and make them a little better without their knowing it. 
@ Good articles about the serious and lighter problems of the 
home—bringing up of children; education; higher thought 
love of flowers; animals; music, and art. 


Makes a Home out of a House 





Whatever makes the home more wholesome, and beautiful, 
‘and happier, is a subject for an article or story or poem in 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. It is unequalled in popularity 
and now reaches OVER A MILLION READERS. 


By Special Arrangement we offer a year's Subscription to American Agricut 
turist or Orange Judd Farmer or New England Homesiead, together with 
a yeay's subscription to Good Housekeeping for only $1.75. 


$1.00 a Year----15 Cents a Copy 





THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
New York ° SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Chicago 











OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


my fingers in spite of all I could do, 
But just as the last line slipped from 
my grasp, I yelied “Whoa!l” and 
within 30 yards of me the team came 
to a stop. I jumped up, to run and 
pick up the lines, but collapsed, my 
right leg being put out of joint at the 
knee. In the meantime Mr Dorrance, 
who was coming down behind me to 
take the chains back on horseback, 
had got ahead of my team and had 
hold of them. We were 20 miles from 
Augusta and 35 from my home, but 
Mr Dorrance and Mr Larkins worked 
with my leg and managed to put the 
joint back in place, during the time 
Mr Smith went to the nearest place 
for a spring wagon, and by noon, the 
next day, I was at home, in - bed, 
where I stayed for nearly two months. 
At this moment my knee still reminds 
ves of this wild ride down the moun- 
ain. 





Best Product of the Farm 


BY ARTHUR J. BURDICK 





Yes, crops were fairly good, this year; 
The spring rains fell in copious show- 


ers 
And changed the bare, brown fields and 
woods 
To verdant plains and leafy bowers. 
The rich soil took my offerings 
Of seeds and grains and gave them 
back 
A thousandfold in hay and grain, 
To fill my mow and build my stack. 


These treasures stored here, safe 
from harm 


Are not the best fruits of my farm. 


My orchards made the springtime gay 
With delicate and fragrant bloom, 
And burdened every passing breeze 
With wealth of rare and sweet per- 
fume; 
And when the autumn time arrived 
Each dainty promise was fulfilled; 

In spheres of luscious fruit I found 
All springtime’s sweetness there dis- 
tilled. 

These fruits, with all their tang 
and charm, 
Are not best products of my farm. 


The garden paid abundant toll, 
As cellar bins will now attest; 
The bursting cribs of flinty corn 
—— the plowed fields did their 
est. 
Yet none of these I reckon first, 
Though these are good—best of their 
kind. 
Here, in this kingdom of my farm, 
One treasure greater still I find. 


This youngster smiling on my arm 
Beats all the products of my farm. 
Dodging the Danger 


BY ROY FARRELL GREENE 








| “When big I'll be a soldier,” 











Vowed Max, in tones that thrilled. 
“But, have you thought,” said auntie, 
“Perhaps you might get killed?” 

“And who will kill me, auntie?’ 
“The foe!” she said. “Oh no!” 
Said Max, “‘there’ll be no danger. 

You see, I’ll be the foe!” 


a 





While thereisan unlimited amount 
of good reading in an unabridged 
dictionary, it is distributed in a tan- 
talizing manner.—(|Chicago News. 





The Pummy Pile 


By Susie Bouchelle Wight 


ONG time ago, when I was @ 
| little girl at Ingleside,” said 

the sandman’s daughter, “we 
three little girls used to think that 
sugar-boiling time was the very nicest 
season of the year. -It lasted for 
three or four weeks, and there was 
always company out from town, and 
it was a holiday from beginning to 
end. We had watehed the cane grow 
from the time it was just a feather of 
green on top of the long brown fur- 
rows, till Bonny’s birthday in August, 
when we were first allowed to cut 
the stalks to chew; they wouldn't be 
very sweet by that time, but they 
were juicy, and it was so hard te 
wait that father let us begin. We 


' chewed it every day until in Novem- 


ber, when the negroes would begin 
to strip off the frost-bitten leaves and 
cut down the long stalks to be crushed 
in the mill, until the pale green juice 
ran out into the barrels to be boiled 
down into syrup and sometimes sugar, 
although at Ingleside we did not 
make sugar often. 

“We three little girls did all sorts 
of things. We would go into the fields 
and ride to the mill on top of the 
loads of cane; we would stand around 
the boiler until we were smoky and 
black as Hindoos; we would eat the 
foam off the hot syrup on clean cane 
peelings, and this was just as good as 
candy any time, and we drank the 
juice all day long and grew as fat as 
bears, but of all the pleasant things, 
we loved the “pummy pile” best. I 
think this nice sounding name came 
from the word “pomace;” it meant 
the dried cane after the juice had 
all been ground out of it. There was 
so much of this that it grew into a 
great, whitish gray mountain off at 
one side of the mill, and it was the 
greatest fun, for we could dig caves 
in it, we could get up at the top and 
roll clear down to the ground, and we 
played keeping house on it. 

“One time, just after sugar boilingy 
began, father lost his watch—just 
lost it, that was all; and he could not 
think where nor when. We all felt 
badly about it, for it was his grown- 
man-watch, as we called it, because 
grandfather had given it to him the 
day father was twenty-one. Father 
offered a reward to the one _ that 
would find it for him. He published 
a little piece in the paper, and it 
said that he would give twenty dol- 
lars in gold and ask no questions 
about it. 

“We used to hear the negroes talk- 
ing about it a great deal, and I think 
Rhody must have spoken of it every 
time she sat down ‘n our kitchen to 
eat her meals and drink her strong, 
black coffee from a tin cup. (‘If I 
was to find it, baby chilluns, do you 
know what I’d do with that twenty 
dollars in gold?’ she asked, and, of 
course, we didn’t know. ‘Well, I'd 
buy a sewing machine, and Hattie 
and Missey should learn to sew and 
make their own frocks. I’m going 
to buy a machine, anyhow, but when 
you get one from these here agents 
you never do get done paying for it. 





“MY FINGERS TANGLED INTO A CHAIN” 








{ know my sister bought one that 
way and she didn’t have a chicken 
or an egg to eat for the longest time, 
because it took all her little stuff like 
that to pay for her machine, and 
then that gal o’ hers didn’t have 
sense enough to learn how to sew.’ 

“*Maybe Hattie and Missy couldn't,’ 
suggested Sally. 

““Maybe they c-uldn’t, but I'm 
mighty sure they would,’ said Rhody, 
in that way of hers, and then we 
knew that she would make them sew 
if she had a machine. There were 
great, big stitches in her apron where 
she had made it at night with her 
fingers and coarse cotton,thread. It 
looked so pitiful, so Bonny said: ‘Well, 
Rhody, if J find the watch I'll give 
you the money, and you shall have a 
machine.” Then S.lly and I said the 
same thing, because we didn’t want 
to have Bonny seem kinder, and then, 
of course, we didn’t ever expect to 
find the watch. 

“Well, it was a week or two after 
that that we were playing on the 
pummy pile. We each had a cave, 
and had our rag dolls there keeping 
house. We had burrowed ’way back 
into the pile of pomace, and there 
hadn’t been rain for such a time that 
it was all dry and nice. I went over 
to see Sall a it seemed to me that 
her cave was deepcr than mine, se I 
rushed back to dig further, and with 
the very first handful that I threw 
out my fingers tangled in a chain. 
There it was—father’s grown-man- 
watch! My heart felt so queer that 
I couldn’t speak, but just stood there 
and looked at it in my hand, and pres- 
ently Bonny and Sally came and 
saw it, too. We looked at each oth- 
er, almost scared for a minute, then 
we made a break for the field as fast 
as we could run. 

*“*Well!’ cried father, when I gave 
it to him—‘and so my liitle girl is to 
have that twenty-dollar gold piece! 
And no questions asked!’ 

“It was the first time we had 
thought of the reward—the very first, 
for we had felt so glad, but my— 
how pretty it did look as it lay in my 
dirty little hand. Father didn’t stop 
long, so we three li@le girls started 
up to the house to show it to mother, 
but he called after to me that now 
I could buy the pony we had been 
wanting. Oh it was too good—to think 
of that little pony ours at last! But 
along with the thought came another 
—we had promised Rhody that if we 
got the gold piece we would give it 


to her. : 
“Well, we did! Father had said 
no questions would be asked, so we 


walked straight to Rhody’s cabin, and 
laid that money down in her tap. 
Would you believe it? Rhody cried, 
and we went back to our pummy pile 
feeling rather uncomfortable, except 
that we were glad we would see that 
pretty chain hanging down on fath- 
er’s vest again. We didn’t go home 
until supper time, and when we went 
into mother’s room to have our faces 
washed and the straw picked out of 
our long pigtails, we didn’t say a 
single word about the money, but we 
felt mother hug us up tighter than 
usual when she kissed. us all around. 

“ ‘Well, 
tomorrow, little daughter, and buy 
the pony,’ said father that night ,as 
he helped my plate to grits and gravy. 
I didn’t say a word, and Bonny and 
Sally looked up at the ceiling. 

“‘*Maybe you would rather put it 
in the bank, or maybe you have lost 
it already,’ father went on, and we 
thought it queer that mother didn’t 
geem surprised at him. 

“‘Did you show it to mother?’ he 
asked me. 

“*You said you wouldn’t ask any 
que-que-questions,’ I sobbed, for al- 
though I knew I must keep my prom- 
ise to Rhody I felt that father might 
be disappointed about my not buying 
the pony. 

* ‘Ned, you let 
said mother, and 
dling in with the 
instant. 

“*Yes, Marse Ned, you lét dat chile 
alone!’ she said, for she had heard 


wo. 


the child alone! 
Rhody came wad- 
batter cakes at the 


him. ‘She hain’t lost no money, if 
you want to see it just ask Miss 
Nanny!’ 


“*Oh, I don’t—I said I wouldn’t ask 


we'll go over to Perkins’. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


to eat our supper in peace. That 
night as we lay in the trundle bed, 
we almost ached, because we had so 


nearly got our pony. But, of course, 
we were glad that Rhody was to have 
her machine, and we couldn’t under- 
stand her talking like mother had the 
money. 

“When morning came, how mother 
hurried us into our little gingham 
dresses, and even rather helped us to 
button our shoes! We couldn’t un- 
derstand the hurry, nor why we were 
told to run down to the pummy pile 
and play awhile, when we hadn't 
even had our breakfast. But we 
went on, and—oh gracious! there at 
the pummy pile stood the pony and 
the dairlingest little cart! For a long 
time we were silcnt and breathless, 
but at last we climbed in and pulled 


him around (we all knew how to 
drive because we had practiced on 
old Dink, the gray mule) and we 


jogged to the house in a hurry. I 
know we squealed every step of the 
way, and father and mother and 
Aunt Rose and Rhody were on the 
front steps as we pulled up at the 
gate. 

“Oh, Rhody! The whole world 
went dark again, for here was the 
pony, and we knew that Rhody hadn't 
kept the money. And _ she hadn't, 
good, honest soul, but had carried it 
straight to mother, it was explained 
to us. And father was so pleased 
with us, and with Rhody, too, that 
he had spent half the night planning 
this surprise. He had gone to town 
and bought the machine for her, the 
cart for us, and sent over to Mr Per- 
kins’ stock farm and got the pony— 
all because of the lost watch that I 
had found in the pummy pile.” 
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Possibilities in Modern Floriculture 


BY SAMUEL A, HAMILTON 





NE of the most important ad- 

vances made over the old-fash- 
hollyhock is Wohlert’s 
Allegheny. This is a most beautiful 
flower when in full bloom. Instead 
of the severely formal outlines of the 
old type, it is one of the most un- 
conventional flowers imaginable, deep- 
ly cut and fringed. It is a gross 
feeder and should be planted in a 
specially prepared, permanent bed. 
Being a hardy perennial, it increases 
the size of its crown each year. The 
seed should be planted in August and 
the seedlings kept well watered. If 
mulched in winter and kept well cul- 
tivated, it will bloom the following 
summer. 


ioned 


POPPIES 


The poppy will grow and bloom in | 


almost any kind of soil, but richly 
repays care and cultivation by the 
increased brilliancy of its coloring. 
should be sown where it is to bloom 
should be sown where it is to bloom, 
any time after the ground thaws. 
When two inches high, they should 
be thinned to six inches apart and 
kept free from weeds, but should not 


be hoed after coming into bloom. 
This flower simulates many others, 
showing imitations of the petunia, 


chrysanthemum, daisy, peony, carna- 
tion and tulip, but the latest intro- 
duction resembles a white powder 
puff. This is very attractive but, like 
all other poppies, must be enjoyed in 
the garden, as it falls to pieces soon 
after being cut. 


RUFFLED PETUNIA 


Another flower that demonstrates 
the possibilities of floriculture in the 
hands of the scientific plant breeders 
is the petunia. The modern hybrid 
strains are things of beauty, ruffled, 
wrinkled and laciniated. It has been 
predicted that ina few years they will 
show all the forms of the high bred 
chrysanthemum. The most brilliant 
shades of purple, yellow, rose, crim- 
son and blue, mottled and streaked, 
as well as solid colors, are seen. They 
should be started in pots in the nous 
and shifted to larger ones as re- 
quired. By the time all danger of 
frost is past, they will be in bloom, 
and should be set out in a rich, sandy 
loam and given thorough cultivation. 


No Quarantine is needed when one 
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Mlustrated Announcement for 1908 and Sample Copies of the Paper sent Free. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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WRITE TO-DAY 


> A postal card will bring it 





amu handsome 
steel range 


without 
high 
shown 


for this large 


eloset of reservoir, With 






25 for this 
amma Oak 
Heater 
just as illustrated. Burns hard 
or soft coal of wood, Has 
drawn center grate corrugated 
fire pot, cold rolled sheet stcel 
body, heavy cast base, large 
cast feed door, ash pit door 
and ash pan, swing top, screw 
draft-regulator. Polished urn, 
nickel top rings name plate 
rails, et 
Wehave Theatin, stoves of _, 








ere the most liberal ever 
AY We will ship you any 


it to be 


lect in construction and ma- 


»o 
we guarantee itto reach you n perfect condition. You = 


terial; we 
receiveit. You can take it into your own 


it exactly as represented and perfectly satisfactory in ev 
that retail for double our —~ ‘ou can seturn it 
Stove a B ~? anaes toselect from, exp! 


for our tree 





how to order. Don't buy a stove of any ki 
ja" MARVIN SMITH € 


home end went 1¢ 30 tall d 
y, the Clowes st bargain tn a stove you ever saw 
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cive our illustrated catal 









Century —- is the strongest, 
made. The Reliance 
loose or wear. 


your 


if the men had to mop they would buy a 


‘» RELIANCE MOP WRINGER %; 


htest, easiest to work and simplest, ever 
op Wringer has only two joints to get 
Nothing to get out of order. 
sag water, plenty of soap or washing powders, without injur- 
hands, soiling your clothes, or wetting 





You can use boil- 


your feet. You 





7 oe ght ways. 
ains cut terms a tells = 


GO. CHICAGO. ILL. 


20th 
Contury 








ee a gy gg be has caught home improvement. Even dovhare tostoop over a pall of Grey water ond ow gg 
make @ fuss in e amily, sa though it is contagious, it is always sive fumes. onr mop wrung dry quickly. rice 5 your 
Gl 
COROT. good for its victims, and the quicker facades Ses eco meee bine aa wl ee, Tent 
He didn’t, and we soon were able it spreads the better. THE LEE CHAIR CU. Box B, Cneida, N.Y. 
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“Brush” ‘Shells 
For Bird Shooting 


These shells make a big 
open pattern at ranges 
most birds are shot. 
With them you can use 
your duck or trap gun 
for field shooting with- 
out mutilating the game. 
They are loaded in 
“Leader” and “Repeater” 
grades. Your dealer 
can get them for you. 








GET WINCHESTER SHELLS 
ACCEPT NO OTHERS 











TOVE: MONEY 


Buy direct from foun-iry at half 
4 dealers’ prices,and get guarantee 
of lasting satisfaction. Stove 
dealers, we want your trade also. 
Our prices will interest you. 


. 
—————— 


|e BP Sy 











Money not 
Fstablished 42 years. 


MODERN STOVE MFG. CO., 252 Teutonic Bidg., CHICAGO | 


Special Offer to 
ew Subscribers 


We wili send this journal until January 1, 
1909,to every new subscriber for the coming 
year at the La read p mig of 1.00, thus giv- 
ng the numbers for the remainder of this 
year free from the time the subscription is 
received. We will further send,when ready, 
our new and valuable 


‘| Year Book and Almanac 
for 1908 


This book contains in a condensed form an 
immense amount of statistical matter and 
general information, together with the most 
reliable comparative weather records ever 


compiled, 

The above is a special offer which is made 
at no other season of the year, and we ask as 
@ favor that you show our journal to your | 


{| friends and neighbors and ask them to sub- 
scribe. Asan inducement to get upa club we 
will send you our journal one year free, in- 
cluding the year book to yourself and_sub- 
Orange Judd Company, 

San Mass. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ml. 

\ 

In writing any of our ad- 

Always Mention vortineeee” You will get a 

this Journal very quick reply if you do. 



























scribers, on receipt of two new subscribers. 
Now is the most favorable time for getting 
subscriptions, and trust you will begin at once 
an energetic canvass of your town or neigh- 
borhood and make good use of this offer, 





























-in her own words: 


HOME HELPS 





two-burner kerosene stove. At meat- 
times this table is rolled out near 
mother’s place, the tea or coffeepot, 
meat and vegetables dishes put on 
it, and all. she has to do is to light 
the stove and keep things hot, all 
during the meal, serving us as she 
sits at the table. Father calls the ta- 
ble ‘John Smith, the butler,’ and IL 
assure you he is an indispensable part 
of our family, for we can tell all sorts 
of secrets before him and he never 
gossips. He holds the dessert till we 
are ready for it, and we hand him 
our dinner plates, which he -at once 
replaces with dessert plates, and’ no 
one has to jump up and wait on the 
others. . 

“My college friends often stay at 
our old house and are simply delight- 
ed with my labor-saving methods. 
They say that after visiting me they 
would not be afraid to marry a poor 





NO 28---DOILY PATTERNS clerk and live in a flat and do the 

These two pretty doilies, one 11 inches and the other 6” inches~ in housework, bat would sped! it and 
diameter, will fit right in with your Christmas pians. The perforated ®@Ve money. So they would. My 
patterns for the two doiliés on one sheet may be obtained for only 10 father is not a poor clerk, but a 
cents for the two. Order by number of our Fancywork Pattern Depart- ‘Wealthy farmer, and he says I save 
$600 a year for him, besides giving 


ment, this office. 


him the pleasure of having his own 
child, rather than a paid servant, do 


shelves for dirty dishes, and over the 








A Farm Kitchen luti ; : : 
= m Eh hen Reve ution sink and all around two sides of the his work. And I enjoy working for 
a room he built shelves cased in with ™y father and mother and making 
— . . sj 6 7 ied 
AAO _ narrow glass sliding doors, to be used their home bright and beautiful. 
A a a acy of are al for silver and china, so that I could < 
-to~ds ideas on managing sit at the sink, wash the dishes, dry 6) j , j 
sink, was shes, ar} n the Road to Gilman’s Mill 
a home, and when she took uP them, and put them away without A ‘ ot Te 
the reins of household government in moving from my chair. The refriger- BY HUGH J. HUGHES 
the old homestead last year, after ator occupied the north side, where py the road to Gilman's mill 
graduating with honors from.one of a door was made so that ice could be Stands a cottage old and brown, 
our leading woman’s colleges, there put in from outside. A hinged mold- Lichened roof and window sill 
was “something .doing.” ing board was made over the flour In decay are crumbling down. 
Her mother was worn out from barrel in the corner, and in the glass- — 


Round it, through the mealdow 


trudging from kitchen to dining room covered closet overhead were put : 

: : > > t 1 rT; 
every day, and there was a little ex- spices, sugar, salt, pans, - kitchen mh. AF sy ep anaatty hands — 
citement when my friend proclaimed knives, forks and spoons so that I O’er it shadows come and go. 


could sit at the molding board and 
reach up or down for everything I 
needed for making cakes, puddings or 
pies, 

“Father was my stand-by from the 
first, and at last everyone conceded 


that she was going to do away with 

the kitchen. Here is her experience In the house upon the hill ' 
Sits a form whose youth has flown, 

Looking out with eyes that fill, 


- On the world her past has known, 


“TI installed an oil range in a small 
room off the dining room, for the 


cookery. My father humored me, and Dreaming, ever dreaming, aye, 


the local carpenter was called in to that my idea was splendid, and saved. Such day-dreams as none have writ, 
work under my direction. First, he half the usual time expended on. Of a cottage hard a-bye, _ 
built a place for two drawers under kitchen work. And her dead that fashioned it. 





the sink, these to hold vegetables and “I had made a double-decked table > 


fruit to be used in cooking every day. with rollers on it, to roll easily from Good foundations are essential te 

A sliding table was set in above them, place to place. Sunk into this table, make good superstructures. Without 

and a garbage can at one side. the top being zinc-covered and pro- fresh eggs how could we have cakes, 
“Behind the sink he built two large tected by a four-inch railing, was a custards and chicken potpie? 





pew 


8 EPO 














HOW THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S BUILDING OVERTOPS THE CITY 


This remarkable picture shows the eighth floor about one-third in position. Work on the roof will be 
well started this week. Then the windows will go in, heat will be turned on and the inside work will proceed 
uninterrupted by the cold weather. Builders, architects, engineers, and other experts, who are familiar with 
the facts, all agree that we have made phenomenal progress. The great chimney is now completed; the top of 
the flag on it (not shown in picture) is 201 feet above the foundation. What a monument this great structure 
will be to American -agricultare! No wonder that everybody who has a little money to invest wishes to be- 
come a co-owner in this, one of the world’s noblest buildings. I think this the very best and safest form of 
profitable investment for any sum from $15 to $1000’ I will be glad to give full particulars about our building 
certificates to any reader who writes me, addressing Herbert Myrick, President and Editor, Orange Judd _Co 
459 Lafayette St, New_York,” Fr 











Our Pattern Offer 


THE BOY’S PAJAMAS 
Pajamas are so much more con- 
venient and comfortable than night- 
shirts for boys that most mothers now 
provide them for their young sons. The 














No 4284—Pajamas for Boys, 4, 6, 
8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. 
model shown in No 4284 is especially 
desirable for home making, being 
well cut, well fitting and easy to 
make. Flannel, madras or twill are 
appropriate. 


AFTERNOON COSTUME FOR A MISS 


No 4303—Style, elegance and gen- 
eral becomingness are displayed in 
this charming model. The gown is 





4208—Misses’ 


No Afternoon Cos- 
tume, 14, 15, 16 and 17 years. 
made of a novelty woolen in a pretty 


shade brown, velvet of a darker 
sha ’ zg ed for garniture. The 
prett tueked guimpe is made of 
soft Uthongh a lingerie fabric 
misc’ stituted. The dress con- 


THE HOME DRESSMAKER 


sicts of an overblouse cut in the new 
semi-oriental style, and a seven-gored 
skirt, the fullness of both being dis- 
posed of in ‘inverted plaits. The 
guimpe, which is included in the pat- 
tern, provides for either full length 
or shorter sleeves. 


A SMART SEMI-FITTING COAT 


No 6996—A stylish loose coat in 
cheviot, finished in approved tailored 
fashion, is here pictured. As _ its 
modeling is very simple, there are 
no unusual difficulties to confront the 
home dressmaker who may wish to 
attempt it. The slight but perfect 
shaping in the back is effected by 
means of center-back and side seams, 
the double-breasted front hanging 
quite straight and loose. Side pock- 
ets and a smali breast pocket produce 


Cat a 
Ons. 


a 





No 6996—Semi-Fitting Coat, 32, 34, 
36,-38, 40°and 42-inch bust. 

a jaunty effect, which 

by the mannish sleeve. 

HOW TO ORDER 

These patterns are 10 


is 


hightened 


cents each 


from our Pattern Department, this 
office. Order by number. 
# altace eee Lacatten cat 





The Haunted World 


Yonder fall of the leaf, yonder splashing 
ot water, 
Have'all one meaning to me; 
Under the mute, wet rocks, over the 
breathing treetops, 
A .voice speaks breathlessly, 
Ushered into the woods ‘mid the. still, 
slim trunks of the pine, 
Waving the reddened boughs and tear- 
ing the tangled vine— 
The wild world’s misery. 


Far have I syed from men, far from the 
steel-stone city. 
To meet with God in the woods, 
To see the beauty of earth as it spins 





2 Solid 


Three 


Simpson-Eddystone 


Fabric, color, and good appear- 
ance that endure. 
for effective black costumes or 
mourning dresses, 


Ask your dealer for “an 
Eddystone ‘Sola Blacks. 
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The standard 
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have made 


PRINTS | the eaaystone Mtg. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 





of Simp 
Simpson Prints. 




















The 
flea 
that 
Doesnt 
go up 
the Flue 


You receive intense, direct 


pipes to waste the heat from a 


or low—no 


smokeless 


japan. Every heater warranted. 
The 


just what 


If your dealer cannot supply 


ives a bright, steady 
O Lamp Eight to read b 
ou want for the ae 
evenings. Made of brass, nickel plated—latest im- 
proved central draft burner. 7 lamp warranted. 
the 





heat 


from every ounce of fuel burned— 
there are no damp chimneys or long 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 
Carry it from room te room. Turn the wick high 


ther—no smoke—no smell—automatic 
device prevents. Brass font holds 4 quarts, 
burns 9 hours. Beautifully finished in nickel or 


Perfection Oil 


Heater or Rayo Lamp write owe nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Incorporated) 











Indestructible transparent handle. Photo, Emblem and 
name underneath. Every blade forged from Razor Steel. 
Agent: make from 82 to #40 per week. Zrclusive 
territory. ig Commusston. Wrise for particulars. 
CANTON CUTLERY €O., 1305 W. 10th St... Canton, 0, 





























with the flaming planets, 
And steep myself in its moods; SAVE HALF YOUR FUEL 
But, oh, not far enough to escape the 
rl anguish of man! BY USING TME 
m every leaf it is stampedy on every ‘|p H Price from 
Slade "ie; tte bans Rochester Radiator |'s2°s0 ve 
Into the wind it swung, into the stream Fits any Stove or Furnace. $12.00 
t ran, uara 
And lo! in the sky it broods! 23 eet ee NN gem For hard or 
{James Oppenheim inv the Century. Write for booklet on heating homes.// soft coal, 
pana “pe tivo Rochester Radiator Co., |/ wood or gas. 
A Cheap Filter—Put a piece of = Sey e, Maan 6% 


sponge at the bottom of a flowerpot 
and fill the pot three-fourths full with 
clean, sharp sand and small pieces 
of charcoal, mixed in equal parts. 
Lay on this mixture a piece of woolen 
cloth, so as to hang over the sides. 
The water poured through this will 
come out at the bottom, clean and 
pure. The cloth must be kept clean 
and the sand and charcoal, as well 
as the sponge, occasionally changed. 
[A. M. N. 
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| 439 Lafayette Strect, 


RURAL SCHOOL AGRICULTUR. 


By CHARLES M. DAVIS, M. A. S. 
Professor of Agriculture and Biolegy, North Geor. 
Agricultural College, Dahlonega, Georgia. 





A book intended for the use of both teach 
and pupils. Its aim is to enlist the interest 
the boys ef the farm, and awaken in their min 
the fact that the problems of the farm are gr 
enough to command all the brain power they « 
summon. is a manual of exercises cov 
ing ma phases of agriculture, and 
any text-book of agriculture, 
a text-book. 


it may | 
or withou 
The exercises will enable the stud: 


| to think, and to work out the scientific prineij)'c 


underlying some of the most important agricultu s! 
operations. The author feels that in the teachin« 

agriculture in the rural schools the laborator 
phase is almost entirely neglected. If an experi 
ment helps the pupil to think, or makes hi« 
conceptions clearer, it fills a useful purpose, and 
eventually prepares for successful work upon tix 


farm. The successful farmer of the future mu’! 
be an experimenter in a small way. Followin 
{| many of the exercises are a number of 


uestions 
prepare the way fer further research wer! 
material needed for preforming the exp: 
ments is simple, and can be devised fy the teaci 
and pupils, or brought from the homes, 


ILLUSTRATED. Sx? inches. 290 pages. Cloth, $1. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
New Y 


& 
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Be Sure to Say Frenyou write | Saw Your Ady 
In this journal. Our advertisers lice to 
know which paper they cet the r5s' 
orders from. 





Merchandise {in Sheriffs’ a’ Receivers’ Sales 
Save 30 to 50 per cent. on your purchases. 


THE CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY saves you 30 te 60 per cent on merchandise from Shoriffe’ wx" Recerwers , 
Sales. wreomus. prices have come to be known as bargain F shape. 4 ol vertised. | = 
oppo seldom occurs. The very best manufactured articles offered at less 

goods in but take advantage of various sales to secure bargaine. 

Sale of general stocks. Increasing business has necessitated an addition to our 9 


=< built our enormous business by always giving our our Customers Absolu 
ibs. Fencing Wire, $1.5 afield ‘eld Fencing, | 20¢ per rod. We Purchased Every Exposition. 


vanized gradua mesh 
Wi in-shozt] pei. Za in, Righy D been 2 > This includes the World's Kong al” Samo “eat 
mesh fencing af ite” saine ‘prices. Omaha, built ab a cost ; uff 
in ‘every purpene, po ¢ foremost dismantlers 
fnstitutions Im the world, 
sess 2,00 —$e-,-* worth of the and ha 
ng, 3-in, mesh, pailt and sold et 60% below their original value. 


aBB telephone, No, Ye 169 ‘tbs, 2:40 wide, per bale,......-$0,50 The World’s Bargain Centeri 
Enameled Kitchen Sinks, $1.00 ENAMELED roe $6.00 customers ba 


Brand new 

















New blue enameled, 
16x24, with nickel- 
plated strainer, — 
, ce. . » $1. 
O; pri flat rim i te porcelain’ enam less, y houses are overflowing with merchandise secured 
kiteh a sinks, size 18x30, with nickel. ait ri "path? from such sources, Our wonderful cme and ex- 
7 ~~ m $15 pension is She bas t pigece goes Lt _ to serve bihethiyls i brass. cname 
ie one- you erchandise_o’ e highe: ality is sold a bday od a) : 
nam : kitchen| Low-towa “water ‘closet’ ‘outfits, 19.09 sacrifice prices, Each day som —4, addition to : “ - 
ed naib a's San .00 jaw! marble w coe Oe our stock compels us to dispose of what we have t 

on hand, = mie 3o bay is ay thnse ains, 
shown in is advertisement, are L on you 
Waterworks System $48. 00. pyrene HEATING APPARATUS) (.."sctlon, “Send us your order’ today and’ be con- 
Even if you live on a farm We can furnish you afivinced, 
At a 448:00 yy — FY cel g foe plant for your Some 

pag my B oe we "guts, as at prices from $125 OUR GUARANTEE. 
up. Will save its cost# We guarantee absolute satisfaction, A -tatistied 
in @ Me short time. Féustomer means more to us than a } 
All we ask is an oppor-farticie you purchase from us is guaran absolutely 
Laid tunity to rove isfias represented, If you find it to the contrary, we 
tat sketch ,- tad oe eaemen we c) Lac hold guvsctven, 4 readiness to mabe good our repre- fy th 
ding, 8 ions e rece: are not as repre- some 

yank, pump valves you & proposition for properly heating it. senited, we will take them back and refund und "your 1 ee tail value easily $24.00. 
petcetes ig + of ye toe aa on) “to 
s abou’ e return of your money, 703, DQ to 
t-inch Pipe, per foot 4c. GALY. STEEL vam, $2. 00. say is that “goods are not satisfactory,” ‘That's Handsome Dresser $10.25 
te enough. for us, Money. will be promp' refund ed 00 of th Swell Serpent: 
: oe - I ~ , Send us your order today, r my Riceon e Front, Made 
as wooden tanks; $ “4 e cheerfully invite investigation as to our re- coasts i*eelden, 
best manufactured, = sponsibility, Our capital stock and surplus ee over§ bui ‘ massive re ee ar | we 


Overhauled ahd tnreaded ox with 2 $1,000,000.00, ref to commercial ont = = ers, bi s trimmin a tlehiy 























red, ends =| a i ‘el. are 4.8 iN} “hy Dan's As B 8; ask any Com: 

1. * a int eeeee oe 2-5 \ He | ; ; bevel: late 

i inch: 322: eh §2:7 : ny; write to the volar vac SK gn be 

De Pcie "ra i i338 38 ng ta tae De posi to 5 : | asia ea 
00 G U 2 - aa Z er 


- DC 00. al yi ough 
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BERT TIMBER! Send Us Your Lumber bi 
THE CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY LUMBER FROM EXPOSITIONS 
We have had vast lumber. ex 508" hea, “2 the bag BE 4 Pair 











Offers the most wonderful opportunity ever heard of to furnish you 
lumber and building supplies of every kind at Prices that willsave you at Chicago we sol 
big money. Sach an opportunity as this seldom occurs. We have lumber rye 51,000,000 tio: 
for your house, church, barn; meeting house, cribs, stores, factories and in Feet, ais 100, 
fact, buildings of every kind, -Wecan furnish absolutely everything re- Feet. You will miss one of the greatest chances you ever saw if you 
quired in construction material, Have carpenter ot builder Make up | overlook buying your lumber now. _. Prices om lumber are ever advancing. | be sina tebane oe come ¢ 
complete ist of ae ning that you may uire, including | Do not wait for them to eaeyen, They never will. Ifyou have no need | see the lumber we ee ase ofaslog, Y will recognize that it ts all we say 
umber Sash, Doors, Nais, Rooting, Siding, Ceiling and every | for a carload y f, get your neighbors to club in with you. buying | of it; make your own selection and see it loaded. It is not necessary how- 
ngle Article. send A to us at once, tell us where you have seen this | a carload you ‘can save all hinds of money on -freight charges. ‘e have | ever to come to Chicago; wesell you by mail very easily and ping have no 
edvestiooment. and we will make.a Proposition tha will bea saving tailroad tracks running through our main warehouses and buildings and can ity. of placing sn a 
of from 30 to 60 per cent. . This is not an idle Th load a car to good advan toyou You can include © items in this Show’ or 
of satisfied pc have’ bought lumber from us in the pee. we me car gach | as “Tipe, “ane penal on and erchandise of be ‘application we we eit et send copies of letters. from comesion wen 


marantee absolute satisfaction. e_require your 0 urniture, ind : b \ They saved money. wh) *t you Wi oda 
{ he! T TRACTION OUTFITS. Gasoline Engines. § é STEEL ROOFING my gentry se an up. “aus All 


Absolately r reliable, 
, d dura Per 100 Square Feet $1.50, 
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tet 


oa 3 EE 


— Other, m mkee tp #0 3 - 
scttication and photograph if desired, Jore Pow 


PAINTS 30 cents PE PER GALLON. 


<I s 


lots, Wind MILL LUFT PUMPS. 


a — Peon: ‘Gold a Water eee 
4 oo read aie Most economical and durable roof covering known. an in = ‘ - = eget = 213 S80 


——Tl tine ou 
READY | guaranteed, best Easy to put on; requires no tools but a hatchet or a ham- Mt . £ 
foc pumps oo EE 








Sere 80 bel Q_ Ib. — pe ordinary care will lag magy years Seay 2 
M XE A ands of satisfied customers everywhere have proven its) spout 
= re] te on iaetivirtues, Suitable for covering buildings of any kind.  Al- . ~~, FR pres 
Jer 108 G2 : so used for ceiling and siding, Fire-proof and water-proof.§4 : 
including patie, ——— Cheaper and more lasting than shingles. Will not tain 
ps, tain-water, Makes your building cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter, Absolutely perfect, brand new, straight! 
Ema, 50 per keg. from the factory. $1.5 50 is our price for our No.15 grade off 
IF lat Semi-Hardened ‘steel roofing and siding, each sheet 2 
used 9 e in. wide and 24 in. long. Our price on the corrugated 
like illustration, sheets 22 in. wide and 24 in. long, $1.75 
At 25 cents per square additional we will furnish sheets 6 
and 8 feet long. 
$ teel Pressed Brick Siding per square, $2.0 
Fine Steel Beaded Ceiling per square, 2.00 
Wire Guy, Wiss Vand’ Gaile ‘ab Can also furnish Standing Seam or ‘ V"’ crimped roofing. 


coke, Eto. to all points East of Colorado . 
eee We Pay the Freight except Oklahoma, Texas and 25. —— ow 1 os. to 24 9 


PORTABLE FORGE, $4 75 Indian Territory. Quotations to other points on applica-| 
ote tion. This freight prepaid proposition only refers to the! 
Esteel roofing offered in this advertisement Satisfactiong 
- fguaranteed or money refunded. We will send this roofing! 
to any one answering this advertisement C.O D., with 
privilege of examination if you will send 25 per cent of 
the amount youorder in cash; balance to paid afters fi 
 Ematerial reaches your station. If not found as represented, 
tefuse the shipment and we will cheerfully refund your! 
~ -Edeposit All kinds of roofing supplies, galvaaised conduc-§ 
land Cold Ohiesie. per tos pipe, eave trough, steel snips, fittings, etc. oe 


























FREE CATALOG COUPON 






Chicago House Wrecking Co. 35th and tron Sts. an Mi. to be 
ama uM of th eric t , ust have items ofthe ve 
me J am é read r rs Sy m 2 erie . r =" sme f rd of what we erase s’ and aiveee? EKe* ithandy. Its 
aN tain reco; ve on hand ~t,—3, pay ey Re od Mere hand 

Name sevoucdy eh aecvearuiiasunia : poy yy fa ies, articl Cut out thi Ry EA! au bome, in the field, in the » = 

‘ re this mar on tem res 
FP st-Office Address.........s.+-ssseeess you and we will send te ua today.” Og jel ‘9g ties nities Batata coupon attached an d 
= sal aap “ae new phat be sent you absolutely free and you do ot war t to cut out the 
R. F.D Post-Office Box No ————— send us pfeatyy Gh AD AD where you ve seen this aa” also tell us just 


you 
County . State CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING ¢ oo. 35th and Iron Streets, CHICAGO, ILL 





